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104 HON. 
1867 till declining reappointment in 
1572, the position being again tendered 
to him and declined in 1877. 

He was a 
the Exemption 
1850, which was opposed by 


firm, earnest supporter of 
Homestead law of 
most 
of the profession through the state, 
and introduced the 
House which first g 
daily paper. 
Senate in 


in the 
ave the members a 
AS ‘2 ; re 


1907, 


resolution 


member of the 
he took a_ profound 
interest in the Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution slav- 
ery, making an able 


ment in its support in that body. 


pronibiting 


I 


and effective argu 


In the cause of educati 
always been a foremost friend in 
lin and throughout the state. His own 
early | 


struggles have doubtless 


er nnaile hi? Decuh 
ributed to make nim per ili: 


friend of t] 


irly 
re " .] 7 - , 1° 
le COMMON school, and Nis 


] 


experience as a teacher in his early 


years gives him practical wisdom in 
While studying hi 
in Franklin, 

employed in the Teachers’ Institutes, 
which did a large work in awakening 
higher ideas of the mission of the com- 
mon school in New Hampshire duri 


ing 


the cause. s profession 
1e was from year to 
! 


year 


that period, and in that business was in 
nearly the state. 
Cn 


Sensible of his own personal misfortune 


every county of 


in having so little early chance for school- 


ing, his voice and his open hand are 


always on the side which aims to give 
enlargement to the education of the 


masses of the people, and in 
family is 


n 
his own 
seen his appreciation of the 
higher grades of education. His eld- 
est son, educated at Exeter Ac 
Dartmouth College, 

Law 
The elder 
finished 


ademy, 
the Boston 
mentioned. 
the daughters 
her education three years ago 
at Miss Morgan’s Seminary in Ports 
mouth, the younger 
member of the junior class of Smitl 


College, at Northampton; James, a 


and 


School, has been 


of two 


scr} — 
da ignter Is 1 


younger son, is preparing for col- 
lege in the fitting school recently 
founded at the Livermore Place near 


Plymouth village, the two youngest of 
the six children being in the primary 
work of the public schools. In 1867, 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts 


DANIEL 


BARNARD. 
was conferred upon Mr. 


1] 


Barnard by 
Dartmouth Colle 


Ce 

Mr. Barnard has been j 
identified with all the great industri: 
which have been established in Franklin 
and which have so remarkably built vy 
the town within the last twenty years 


) 


Minentl 


procured the charters and helped or 
ganize all the great corporations ; h 
been a trustee of the Franklin Savings 
Bank since its establishment in 1865 ; 
the Franklin Falls 


Land and Water Power Company from 


legal counsel of 


15864, and the last 
L Direetor 


Bank, recent] 


its Organization in 
eight years its 
of Franklin N 
established in the town. 


agent, and is 


tional 


In the social, humane and _ religious 
work of the community, he has always 
active and 
almost to a fault in every good enter- 
prise, and in these 
has ever had the efficient c 
of a cultivated, and it 
to add a model Christian wife, 
only child of Rev. William Morse, a 
Unitarian clergyman of Chelmsford, 
Mass., at the time of the marriage,-—to 
whom he was married Nov. 8, 1854. 
Mr. Morse, now deceased, was one of 


efficient, generous 


} y 
been 


spheres of duty he 
JOP atic n 


Is not too 


mu¢ 


\ lin 
ees 


the pioneer clergymen of the Unitari 
faith in this country, was many years 
pastor of the Callow Hill Street Chure! 
Philadelphia, and an able and excel- 


lent minister. His wife was Sophroni 
daughter of Abner Kneeland of Bos- 
ton, an able and upright man, whose 
trial the technical charge of blas 
phemy, but ly for i 
tion of heretical rel trines, 
Was a most spisode in New 
England forty years ago. Mrs. Morse 
wi Mr. Morse and 
during the last years 
of their pleasant lives in Franklin near 
their daughter, who watched with sin- 
gular tenderness over the closing year 


on 
the 


real 


igious Cot 





was a noble woman. 


his wife resided 


of the parents to whom she is indebted 
for superior training as well as superior 
blood. 

Though Mr. Barnard and his wife 
were Unitarians when they came to 
Franklin, they were constant worship- 
pers with the Orthodox Congregational 
church of the town and very liberal 
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whom the township of Warner was 


granted under the name of -Vam 
; 1 ¢) : ] 

O In 1735, and there was also 

Samuel Barnard among the grantee 


When Naiwter One was regranted by 


Almsbury is the form in which the 
hame of the old town appears in the 
ancient records, and Number One is 
usually called New Alishbury in the old 
W arner records. 
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Thomas hew, w 1 his tit] 
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been grant v Sir Ferdinado Gorges 
The hist Nantucket. which is 





land an 


qaou Css THs W ntorma 

tion touching the Barnard genealogy 

rhe name of Thomas ranges with sin 

gular frequency through all branches o1 

the Barnard familv both in New Eng- 
1 elsewhere, and runnin 


through more than two hundred vears 
of New England history. 
them may be mentioned Rev. Thomas, 
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Minis ) Andover, 1G952 Ix 
Lhe son O R John o ilo 
ver, minister of Salem, born 1714, 
uly eee dager ae ee 5 

died 1776; and Rey. Thomas, b. b., 

. ] . ; ) ry ’ yt 
SOT alitl ice SUI Ol idl INCHLIONCE 
; ; a a 
orn in Newbury, 1745, died 1514 
There is no doubt at all that the Ames 
: 

bury, Watertown, Nantucket, Hartt 

ite 1 +) s ’ . 1 , 

ana otnel Ne Enel ! l dl iil 
lies all sprang m tl wi CestTy 
in various degrees of remoteness, and 
that Thomas Barnard, the father of 
Hon. Daniel Barnard, was one of the 
: : Res . 
long and manifold successions that 
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tT. pONATNAN Was a Very 


’ +] ] “yt 
amone the Old 2ran 


portant man 


Number One is clearly shown from the 
Proprietory records as presented in 
ex-Gov. Harriman’s History of Wat 
ner, a recent and valuable contr ion 


to the local annals of New Hampshire. 


| 
) »~s@2 the nronrietor bal 4 és 1 
In 1738 the proprietors voted to * Bild 
7 «4 ] «se Ae 
a saw- mill and 1C Ve sale Nee 


“1) , 
mill and 
Mii and 





sequent meeting the same season, Jon 
athan Barnard was chosen **to go up 
to No. One and view the Saw-mill 
there building, and the highway cleared 
to said township, and also to select a 
place and agree with a man or men to 
? said Mill.’’ At the 

ot he prop tors 





isbury,”’ afte: 
srator,and Jon- 


ad- 


I in d 
John Hoyt mo 


athan Barnard clerk, the 





m eting 


journed to “the old camp” in Num 
ber One, and from the old camp, 
the proprietors adjourned back to 
Captain Jonathan Barnard’s again 


the meetings ¢ 


holden at Barnard’s, 





Innh ? ra ner { . 
nnhotide!l a 1O many 


subsequent years. When the troubles 
with the Masonian Proprietors came 
to a crisis in 1767, Capt. Jona 


was chairman of a com- 
mittee “to treat with the Proprietors 
of Mason’s atten, so called.” He 
reported at an adjourned meeting, that 
“he and they had not settled the 


than Barnard 
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ntl 1 e } . 
mouth and get “the best terms on 
which they would relinquish this claim, 
Phe result was that they paid the Ma 


onian Proprietors their price, ten dolla 


Barnard being the 





ashare, S600, Capt. 


cnauman of the committee to receive 


Warner by the name 
in the 

Capt. Jonathan and the grandfather of 
I Barnard, « into tl 


town, settling on what is lled 


Charlies, a son 


town; but 
ion. Daniel mie 
S now called 
Burnt Hill, on a proprietary lot belong 
his father. He was 

the Revolution, serving with the Massa 
He ] 


settled in the town some time during 


ng to a soldier of 


chusetts troops. seems to li 





the 


the Revolution as Proprietors 
at the annual meeting in 1778, at 
Amesbury, “ voted to give Charles Bar 

oe a ee munch of 
ard four acres Hf there be so mucn Ol 


the common land at the end of ¢ 
ter’s lot, as Sawver must have fou 


acres from said Barnard’s lot or hav 
suit.” Ex-Governor Harriman 
him as an intelligent, up 
right, substantial citizen, and repre 
his Thomas, the father of 
Daniel Barnard, in a simil 

Thomas Barnard was a m 


a law 
de SC ril ICS 
sents son 
Hon. 
manner. 
of great firmness ¢ 
for himself both in politics and in re 
Calvinism, in 


and at thr 


7 haracter t¢] roht 
Character, thoug 





ligion, was opposed to 
clined to Unitarianism. 
same time a stern opponent of the 


vulgar religious fanaticism . which 


f 


one period disgraced Warner an 
vicinity. He | 
tract on that 
observance of the Sabbath. 

‘The surname of Barnard, or Bernard 
as it is variously written is old in Eng- 
li as Ameri 


wrote and publi 
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sul ject a 


ish and continental, as well 
Great Saint Bernard per 
name of the Savoyard 


ded a //ospice on 
1 
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;arnard Castle* in 


can history. 
petuates the 
nobleman who four 


l 
the Alps in 962, and 


“Would you know” says an ancient 
roll—great pages of vellum— preserved 
in the archives of an English chureh, 
“what are the names of the great men 
who crossed the sea with the Conqueror, 
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1773, minister « Amherst, N. H., 
1780 to his death in 1 t th c 
of eighty-four vears, | the me 
views. Bradford in his history rf 
Massachusetts, in refererence to th 
anti-Calvinistic theology of Rev. John 
Barnard of Marblehead, and of the 
\rmenianism of Rev. Edward of 
Haverhill, remarks that many of the 


] 


f New England * 
back omitted 
\thanasian creed or the 


Doxology,” and did not 1 


tor ai 


clergymen « 
eighty vears 


: ] 
to press Ul 


‘Trinitarian 
egard * be- 


lief in the Trinity” essential to “ ordi- 
nation to the ministry.” * The fact 
that Sir. John Barnard, the illustrious 
ind incorruptible English statesman, 
was a Quaker; that Nantucket, an 
early refuge from religious persecu 
tion, was settled by the Quakers and 


} 


Barnards, shows that aversion to Cal- 
vinism runs back further in the Barnard 
name than to Rev. John, of Marble- 


head; and at the same time adds 
some force to the conjecture created 
by the succession of Christian names, 
that the Barnard families of this coun- 
try are branches of common Eng- 


lish ancestry. 


It is not within the limits of this 
sketch to make mention of the many 
representative men of the Barnard 


surname who have done distinguished 
and 
professional men, in the more recent 
generations, of whom Henry Barnard, 
LL. D., Hartford, Conn., and Major- 
General Jonathan G. Barnard, U. S. 
A., a native of Massa- 
chusetts are most eminent examples. 
Thomas Barnard, the father of Hon. 
Daniel married. 


1 > ] lar 
service, as scnoiars 


Statesmen, 


of Essex county, 


Barnard, was twice 


S 


By the first wife, Ruth Eastman of 
Hopkinton, to whom he was married 


in 1818, and who died in 1823, there were 
born in Warner, three children: Mir- 
riam,—Mrs. Stephen W. Cloughof An- 
dover, deceased ; David and Jonathan, 


twins, the former now in the marble 


BARNARD. 


business, Canaan, the Jatter a met 
chant, Newport. By the second wife, 
Phebe, a sister of the first wife, to 
whom he was marricd in 1824, the 

were born in Orange. five sons : Darius, 


deceased; Daniel; George, farmer, 


Waterford, N. J.; ‘Thomas, stove 
and =tin” ware © business, Bristol, 
Pa.; and James, deceased. Th 
father died January 29, 1859, aged 
77 years; the mother, June 30, 1845, 
wed 50. Of the five sisters of ‘Thomas 
Barnard who were all teachers in early 
life, one lived till 95 years of uge, and 


1 


three till more than 80 years of age, 
while one—Mrs. Crowell of Campton— 
still survives, at the great age of nearly 
years, very strikingly, 
confirmatory of the remark of Hud 
son, in his History of Marlborough, 


9O statements 


that the Barnards are a people of 
great longevity. 

In concluding these very hastily 
written pages, it is due alike to the 
author and to the subjec tof the sketcl 


to say that its preparation was under- 
taken while the printer was waiting for 
the matter with but a few days allowed 
for its completion ; that Mr. Barnard, 
being wholly occupied with imperative 
professional duties at a distance from 
home, and unable to give any assist 
ance at allin the work, the writer 
been to depend 

upon his own personal knowledge of 
Mr. Barnard for the last thirty years, 


has 


a 
competed 


entrel\ 
i P 


and to hasty glances into public and 
other records, with no time for revis- 


ion and .condensation of composition, 
in the discharge his task. It remains 
to add that the aim’ has’ been 


to be just, but free from exaggeration, 
or mere ad latory periods in the treat 
ment of a character and career wl 
most certainly, in to 
respect and admiration need only to 
be set down “without prevarication and 
without pretence.” 


cH, 


order 


secure 
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AMOSKEAG. 


BY REV. C. W. 

As far back as the light of history is 
thrown, the place now known as Amos- 
keag, has been one of interest to the 
surrounding country. It was the chief 
residence of a once powerful tribe of 
Indians who occupied the valley of the 
Merrimack from Pawtucket to the Lake. 
[his tribe was known by the general 
name of Pennacooks, though it ha 
several subdivisions. Those whose 
home was around the falls, were the 
Namaoskeags, which means, fishing- 
place, from Namaos, fish, and auke, 


place. Hence, our contraction, Amos- 
keag. When we speak of Indians and 


their places of residence, we must be 
understood as using language with a 
great degree of license. ‘The Indian 
was a roving character ; his home was 
the wild forest; hunting and fishing 
were his employments ; for agriculture 
he had no taste, and resorted to it only 
as a dire necessity. 

Passaconnaway was the chief.of the 
Pennacooks, when the white man came 
to New England. He was a wonderful 
man. He caught a glimpse of the fu- 
ture greatness of his white opponent. 
History affirms that he met Eliot, the 
apostle to the Indians, at Pawtucket. 
He listened to his preaching, afterward 
conversed with him about the Chris- 
tian’s God, and professed a belief in 
Him. How much his impressions in 
regard to the future greatness of the 
English, were due to the religious in- 
structions thus received, we know not. 
At any rate, he became convinced that 
the Indian was to fade away, and the 
white man take his place. Hence, he 
advised his people to make friends with 
them. His words are truly prophetic : 
“The oak will soon break before the 
whirlwind ; it shivers and shakes even 
now ; soon its trunk will be prostrate ; 
the ant and the worm will sport upon 
it; then think, my children, of what | 

2 


WALLACE, D. bD. 


say. I commune with the Great Spirit ; 
he whispers me now, ‘Tell your chil- 
dren, peace, peace is the only hope of 
yourrace. I have given fire and thun- 
der to the pale faces for weapons. I 
have made them plentier than the 
leaves of the forest, and still shall they 
increase. These meadows they will 
turn with the plow ; these forests shall 
fall by the axe ; the pale faces shalllive 
upon your hunting-grounds, and make 
their villages upon your fishing places.’ 
The Great Spirit says this, and it must 


be so. Weare few and powerless be- 
fore them. We must bend before the 
storm. ‘The wind blows hard ; the old 


oak trembles ; its branches are gone ; 
its sap is frozen; it bends; it falls. 
Peace, peace with the’ white man is the 
command of the Great Spirit, and the 
wish, the last wish of Passaconnaway.”’ 

The tribe were so far governed by 
this advice, that they ever lived on 


terms of peace with the English. It is 
said that Wonnalancet. the son and 


successor of Passaconnaway, died here, 
and that his son, Tahanto, was chief 
when white men came to Amoskeag 
and Concord. 

There is something sad in the thought 
of a nation passing away. We can 
sympathize with the sentiment in the 
familiar lines of the poet, which he has 
woven into the wail of the red man, as 
he looked for the last time upon the 
graves of his fathers, and turned his 
face toward the setting sun : 

*T will go to my tent and lie down in 
despair: 

will paint me with black and sever my 

hair; 

I will sit on the shore when the hurricane 
blows, 

And reveal to the God of the tempest my 
woes. 

I will weep for a season, on bitterness 
fed, 

For my kindred are gone to the mounds 
of the dead; 





1 ae) 





But they died not by hunger, or wasting 
deeay ; 

The steel of the white 
them away.” 


man has swept 


I cannot disiniss this allusion to our 
Indian history without acknowledging 
our indebtedness to the missionary, 
Eliot. He labored in the valley of the 
Merrimac, was often at Pawtucket, vis- 
ited Nashua, and the late Judge Bell 
was of the opinion that he preached at 
Amoskeag. At any rate, Passaconna- 
way was one of his converts, and prob- 
ably his desire to live at peace with the 
English grew out of this fact. ‘The In- 
dians left this region as a residence 
about 1685, but probably in their wan- 
derings, for fifty years afterward, spen 
much time about the falls. 

The first permanent settlement of 
white men in this region was by the 
Scotch-Irish, at Nutfield, 
Londonderry, in 1719. ‘This was fol- 
lowed in 1725 by the English at Pen- 
nacook, now Concord. Both of these 
settlements pressed their claims for the 
possession of the falls as a fishing-place. 
No doubt, it was a prize worthy of an 
earnest struggle. Concord claimed it 
under their grant from Massachusetts ; 
while the Scotch-Irish founded their 
claim on the authority of the New 
Hampshire Province. ‘The advantage, 
however, was on the part of the Irish, 
Their settlement was nearer, in numbers 
much larger, and they had possession. 
The first settlers in the neighborhood 
of the falls came from Londonderry in 
1731. No doubt the fishing interest was 
the principal attraction. ‘The shad, the 
salmon, and the lamprey eel, the last of 
which the late William Stark so poeti- 
cally eulogized, were the fish here caught. 
If Stark has not very greatly exceeded 
even poetical license, we may realize 
the magnitude of the fishing interest at 
that day. He says: 


— 


afterwards 


From the eels they formed their food 
in chief, 

And eels were called the Derrytield beef; 

It was often said that their only care, 

And their only wish. and their only 
prayer, 

For the present world, and the world to 
come, 

Wasa string of e 


‘sand a jugof run.” 
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If all this could be said of the eel, 
we leave some future poct to exto} the 
value of the shad and the salmon. 

Saw and grist-mills were built at 
Amoskeag at a very early date, but the 
first interest of sufficient importance 
to demand our notice, was the digging 
of the canal. This was substantially 
the work of one man, Samuel Blodget. 
He was born at Woburn, Mass., April 
ist, 1724; was an officer under Goy, 
Wentworth ; a keeper of the King’s 
woods ; and collector of duties on spirit 
uous liquors. He came to this neigh- 
borhood in 1751, and bought a farm 
on Black brook, two miles from Amos- 
keag. Ife wasa man of great versatil- 
ity of talent ; farmer, merchant, manu- 
facturer of potash, lumber dealer, sutler 
in the army, in the French and Indian 
war, went to Europe, and there was en 
gaged in raising sunken ships, and 
finally, after having accumulated quite 
a fortune for that day, he returned, and 
in May, 1794, when seventy years of 
age, commenced the great work of his 
life, what is known in history as_ the 
Blodget canal, around Amoskeag falls. 
The work, however, was attended with 
many difficulties, and his whole fortune 
of thirty or forty thousand dollars was 
all expended before it was completed. 
He then solicited assistance from his 
friends, and applied to the legislatures 
of New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
for grants of lotteries to raise funds, 
but as late as 1803, he wrote: “It is 
very painful indeed to me to reflect on 
a ten years’ ardent exertion at this stage 
of my life, sparing no pains in my 
power, with the utmost stretch of inven- 
tion, to finish this canal, the expense of 
$60,000 already having been devoted 
to it,and the work not yet completed.” 

By continued exertions, however, 
the canal was completed in 1807, about 
the time of Mr. Blodget’s death. ‘This 
work, when we take into view all the 
difficulties connected with the prosecu- 
tion of a new enterprise, stands almost 
unrivalled in the history of New Eng 
land. The morality of raising money 
by lotteries, even as a last resort, is now 

sarded, certainly by some, as a little 
questionabl Still, if any of the con 
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ductors of our charitable fairs should 
think otherwise, and should wish to try 
their luck in agame of chance, I would 
advertise that an abundance of Blodg 
et’s old tickets remain unsold, and can 
probably be obtained cheap, and will 
not cheat the buyers any more than 
those of a more recent date. 

It is, however, the manufacture of 
cloth which xezw distinguishes, and w/// 
for a long time to come, Amoskeag. 
rhe river here falls fifty feet, and the 
power is immense. As in the case of 
the canal, it was a single mind that led 
the way in the development of this 
great enterprise. Benjamin Pritchard 
was here the moving power. We first 
hear of him as a resident of New Ips- 
wich, and engaged in manufacturing 
there. Machinery was used in_ that 
town for spinning cotton by water pow 
er in 1803, and was the first in the 
state. 

Mr. Pritchard paid his last tax in 
New Ipswich in 1807, and in March, 
1810, we find his mill in operation at 
\moskeag. ‘The property was then 
owned by a joint-stock company, divid- 
ed into one hundred shares. At the 
first meeting fifty-five shares were sold, 
of which Mr. Pritchard took twenty 
five. The building which was then 
erected, was about forty feet square and 
two stories high. ‘The only machinery 
placed in it was for spinning, and_ the 
only machine then used for that pur- 
pose was the jenny. ‘This machine was 
irst put in operation in England in 
1767, and was the earliest improvement 
n spinning after the one-thread wheel. 
doing its work substantially on the same 
plan, only instead of one, it drew out 
several threads at the same time. 

lhe water to carry this machinery at 
\moskeag was taken from the mill-dam 
of Ephraim and Robert Stevens. They 
zave bonds to the amount of two 
thousand dollars, as the obligation 
reads, to furnish ‘so much water as 


] | 
ha] 
snal old 


all be sufficient for carrying an 
fashioned under-shot corn mill at all 


seasons of the vear and at all davs in 
the year, so long as water is needed tor 
Carrying on the manufac turing of cot 


ton and wool at that place.’ For this, 
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they were to receive ten dollars annual- 
ly. Five years later, twe lve dollars per 
annum, were paid for furnishing water 
sufficient to run the Amoskeag cotton 
and woolen mill. 

From 1810to 1819, spinning was 
the only work done here. It is inter- 
esting to learn how this now simple op- 
eration was then performed. After the 
cotton was received, it was given out 
into families, in lots of from fifty to one 
hundred pounds, to be picked. ‘This 
was done by first whipping the cotton 
ina rude frame. This whipping ma- 
chine was a unique article, perhaps 
thirty inches square, across which com 
mon cod line was woven at right angles, 
leaving spaces of half an inch; on 
three sides were plac ed boards, and the 
whole raised on posts breast high. On 
this the cotton was placed and whipped 
with two sticks like the common ox- 
gourd. This old 


rie 
operated by a 


whipping machine, 
oy, has given place to 
the picker of our day. 


Some vears after the manufacture of 


( 
} 
} 
t 


yarn was commenced, perhaps, because 
the market was more than supplied, the 


company introduced the weaving of 
cloth. This was done on hand-looms 
in the neighb rrhood. 
recollects having seen the agent of 
Amoskeag mills. Jotham Gillis, « 
ing out yarn for this purpose. It was 
before the days of railroads, even be- 
fore carriages, if we except th 

I and Mr. Gillis was 


“one horse shay, ”’ 
upon horse-back, six miles away, with 


The writer well 


bundles of varn tied about his saddle. 
5 " +] } 


This order « things continued till 


181g, when the power loom was intro 


duced, onlv five vears after its introduc- 
tion into the country. The first was 


| 
Mr. Adams, the father of Phineas 
\dams. the present agent of the Stark 


mills. 


put in operation at Waltham, Mass., by 


eration in England from twenty to 


twentv-five years. 


‘ 
No single invention, perhaps, has 
ever wrought such wonders in the civi 
ee . - “aes 
ed world as the power loom. Strang 


to sav. it was the work of an English 
clergyman, Rev. Dr. Cartwright, wh 


wented it in 1787, and stranger still, 
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it was accomplished by a man who had 
no practical mechanical knowledge, and 
after the most skillful mechanics of that 
day had affirmed again and again that 
a machine requiring so many different 
motions, was an impossibility. Such 
was the opposition to the introduction 
of so great a labor-saving machine, that 
the first successful establishment, con- 
taining five hundred looms, built at 
Manchester, England, was destroyed 
by an exasperated mob in 1790. Alas, 
for human folly! How vain to resist 
the march of intellect and progress. 
When the powerloom was introduced 
at Amoskeag, the mill was owned and 
operated by a Mr. Babbit, who sold it 
in 1822 to Olney Robinson, of Rhode 
Island, who again disposed of it in 
1826. So far, from the best informa- 
tion I can obtain, manufacturing at 
Amoskeag had been, substantially, a 
series of failures. Indeed, it was 
interest of very small value. 
suppose the company formed 
valued the shares at $100 
whole was only $10,000. ‘The state- 
ment of Hartford Ide. who came to 
Amoskeag in 1823 and remained till 
1831, is, that when Mr. Robinson 
bought he paid for the mill and ma- 
chinery, a saw-mill and grist-mill, the 
whole water privilege and several acres 
of land, about two thousand dollars. 
\t the same period, Mr. Ide aftims, 
only four looms were in operation, 
and ten girls employed in the mill. 
Mr. Robinson improved the property 
while he was at Amoskeag. He made 
an addition to the old building, erect- 
ed a new one, eighty feet by forty, and 
increased the value of the property in 
other But the 
manufacturing was but slightly increased 
till about the time he left. The enter- 
prise now passed entirely into the 
hands of men possessed alike of prop- 
erty, energy and skill; they were five 
in number, Messrs. Pitcher and Slater 
of Rhode Island, Oliver Dean, Lyman 
Tiffany and Willard Sayles, of Boston. 
A third mill was built at Amoskeag 
in 1826, and beyond this, little was 
done for several years, excepting to 
prepare for the far more extensive works 


an 

If we 
in 1810 
each, the 


respects. 


amount of 
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on the east side of the river, where 
spindles were put in operation in 1839. 
Within seven years all the mills at Amos- 
keag were destroyed by 
have never been rebuilt. 
It is no part of my present purpose 
to refer to mattersof so recent date, and 
so near at hand as the manufacturing 
interests of this city. ‘To those outside 
it looks like a success. At any rate, it 
is a controling interest, out of which 
the city of Manchester, with all its in- 
terests, has grown. But, while it has 
been the means of wealth to the few, 
has the transfer of manufacturing from 
the family to the mill, been an advantage 
tothe community? ‘Tosettle this ques- 
tion, we need to consider it in various 
aspects: First, its growth. The late 
Frederick G. Stark, who was agent of 
the mill at Amoskeag in 1813, states 
that for fifteen days in succession in 
October, there were spun three hun- 
dred and fifty-eight skeins of yarn per 
day, valued at twenty-nine dollars and 
twenty-two cents, amounting to little 
more than nine thousand dollars a year. 
Now the product of Manchester mills 
is over ten million dollars per annum, of 
which over three millions are paid for 
labor. Second, the value of labor. 
When F. G. Stark made oath that he 
would faithfully perform the duties of 
agent, he was to receive fifteen dollars 
per month; whether with this munif 
cent salary he regeived board, we are 
not informed ; neither can we say how 
much the agents of Manchester mills 
are now paid. Just previous to this 
date, we find this entry upon the books : 
* Agreed with Mr. Robinson to build 
machinery and superintend the business 
in the factory for three dollars fifg cents 
per day, including the labor of Harvey 
Robinson, and furnish said Robinsons 
with suitable board, they * finding their 
own spirits.”” At the same time a Mr. 
Cushing received one dollar twenty-five 
cents per day, finding his own board. 
‘The highest price paid for woman’s labor 
at this time was one dollar per week. 
Men in all ordinary employments re 
ceived from ten to twelve dollars per 
month. At the same period, common ° 
shirtings and sheetings cost from thirty 


fire, and 





to forty cents per yard, and calico from taken in the 
cloth, for the same price per 





PARADISE. 


forty to fifty cents per yard. into 
We may struggle as hard to live as pound. 

our fathers did, but it is because we Before the p 
onsume so much more. Our dwell 
ngs are better, modes of traveling yard were pa 

uperior, while in dress, the quantity quite a good a 

d quality have enormously increased. for less money. 





lo furnish one season’s outfit, for a But we will 
woman with only moderate pretensions, farther. The « 
requires a greater outlay than it did for saving machine 
yur fathers to clothé a family, even as partment of it 
numerous as John Rogers’, for awhole its place. It 1 
year, 
In 1813, four cents per pound were order of thing 
id merely for picking cotton. With- 1 } 
nthe last twenty-five years it has been be secured. 


PARADIS: 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 
Q Paradise ! sweet Paradise ! 
7; 1 
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actured 





vale, and mani 


wer loom went into op 


eration, from eight to sixteen cents per 


id for weaving; now, 
rticle can be purchased 


pursue this inquiry no 
hange has come. Labor 
ry hus entered eve ry de- 
dustry, and it will hold 
s the part of true wisdom 


for men to adapt themselves to this new 
| rs, that the blessings flow- 


ng from these great improvements may 


Effulgent and immortal shore ! 


] 
} 
i 





I see t 

Lit by the light of Evermore 
That does implore 
Lhe Nevermore 


lo cease its Mournings an 


} le] . 
1" clories brightly rise, 


Because of what Thou hast 


] 


cor 


In store 


() soul so sad! Rise up, sad soul ! 


Bask in the beauty given to t 


} . 
nee ; 


No more let doubt and fear control, 


But onward seek thy destiny 
Learn to be free, 
Sweet ecstac \ 


And view the light no eyes can see 


hat are not bathed in Purity 
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RY GEN. WALTER 


If the country has not done full jus- 
tice to the memory of Col. Seth War- 
ner, the neglect may be accounted for 
on the ground that he became disabled 
midway between the beginning and the 
close of the Revolutionary war, that he 
died young, and tar removed from the 
scenes of his conflicts and toils. Had 
his life been spared there is no doubt 
that he would have been called to high 
places in the councils of his state and 
country ; but, falling in the harness, 
while the car of the Revolution was 
still rambling on, he was cut short of 
such rewards of faithful and patriotic 
service. 

Seth Warner was born in Roxbury, 
Litchfield county, Connecticut, in 1743. 
He was the son of Dr. Benjamin War- 
ner, who, in 1763, removed with his 
family to Bennington, in the New 
Hampshire Grants, which town received 
its first settlers the year before. In 
1765 Seth, at the age of twenty-two, 
went back to Connecticut and married 
a young lady who had been his school- 
mate. He brought her to his rude 
home in Bennington. Opposite his 
house afterwards stood the “Cata- 
mount ‘Tavern,” which became famous 


as the headquarters of the Green 
Mountain heroes during the border 
struggle, and also during the subse- 


quent struggle ‘for the independence 
of the colonies. An air romance 
hovers over this whole region. It is 
a magnificent country, rich in soil, un- 
surpassed in natural scenery, and the 
stirring events which have transpired 
there have made it memorable forever. 
The Council of Safety held a perpetual 
session at Catamount during 
the first years of the Revolution, and 
Gen. Stark was not an unknown guest 
in that house. -He mounted his horse 
at its front door on the morning ot 


of 


‘Tavern 


HARRIMAN, 


August 16, 1777, and rode to the bat- 
tle. 

Benning Wentworth, the royal gov 
ernor of New Hampshire, granted the 
town of Bennington to Connecticut 
and other proprietors in 1749. He 
granted, in all, nearly a hundred and 
forty townships in the present state of 
Vermont, claiming that the province of 
New Hampshire extended westward 
to within twenty miles of the Hudson 
river. ‘The New York authorities dis- 
puted this claim, and contended that 
their jurisdiction extended eastward to 
the Connecticut river. Vermont did 
not then exist. A bitter controversy 
grew up between the two rival colonies, 
the settlers upon the Grants generally 
siding with New Hampshire. New 
York made attempts to drive those set- 
tlers out, or to compel them to pay for 
their lands again, and to pay to New 
York. When the executive officers of 
the latter province came to eject the 
settlers from their posessions they were 
resisted. At the head of these settlers 
stood SrrH WARNER,—a man of * ma- 
jestic appearance,” six feet and two 
inches in height, stratght as a hickory 
tree, and strongly built. Samuel Wil- 
liams, LL. D., in his history of Vermont, 
says of Warner, “ He was cool, steady, 
resolute, and fully determined that the 
laws of New York respecting the set- 
tlers should never be carried tito exec 
tron.” 

The government of New York, early 
in this controversy offered a reward of 
£20 each for the arrest of Allen, War- 
ner, Baker, and others, but that 
did not, in the least, weaken the firm 


olier 


ness of these determined men. ‘They 
continued without wavering to defend 
the settlers under the New Hamp 


shire grants, and to resist. with force, 


7 } 
when necessary, all attempts of the 
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New Yorkers to drive them out. On 
the gth day of March, 1774, Gov. 
fryon of New York, issued a supple 
mental proclamation, offering a_ re 
vard of £50 each for the arrest and 
committal to Albany jail, of Warner, 
ind his leading associates. By an act 
f the general assembly of that prov 
nce, if taken, these men were ‘“‘to suf 
fer death, without benefit of clergy.” 
But they remained true to their con 
victions. None of these things moved 
hem. Though they might, in a figura 
tive sense, have adopted the words of 
the apostle to the Gentiles,—* In labors 
more abundant, In stripes above meas 
ure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths 
oft.”” vet they never swerved. 

Various associations were “formed 


among the settlers for the protection of 
their rights, and conventions were called 


of representative men from the towns 
on the west side of the mountain 
chain, for organization and for making 
ready to meet any emergency. In the 
meantime ,the government of New 
York was making grants and estab- 
lishing courts in this territory. ‘The 
sheriff of Albany county being re 
juired to execute a writ of possession 





James Breckenridge of Ben 
ton, called to his assistance, by 
of the New York government, a 
of 750 armed men. ‘The set 
tlers having timely notice of his ap 
proach, prepared for resistance. Seth 
Warner was at their head, firm as a 
rock. He formed his men near the 
Catamount Tavern. ‘The sheriff. hav 
ing approached to within a short dis 
tance of Warner’s line, with his army, 
halted, and after a brief consultation 
with his officers, bout-faced, and re 
treated. Not a gun was fired on eithet 
side. ‘ 

John Munroe, a sheriff acting undei 
New York authority, and moved by a 
hope of reward, or a desire for noto 
riety, on the 22d day of March, 1772 





resolved to attempt the arrest of War 
ner. He soon found his opportunity. 
Warner, in company with a single friend, 
was riding in the vicinity of Munroe’s 
residence, and being met by Munroe 
ind several of his dependents, a brisk 


ind anerv conversation ensued, in the 


midst of which Munroe seized the 
bridle of Warner’s horse and com 
manded those present to assist in ar 
resting him. Warner instantly struck 
Munroe over the head with a dull cut 
lass. and levelled him to the ground. 
The weapon was broken in two by the 
low. but a thick hat and a heavy head 
of hair saved the man’s skull. 

But I must not weary the reader with 
etails of these transactions. It is 
sufficient to say that Williams, in the 
history of Vermont, already referred 
.. savs, “In services of this danger 
ous and important nature Warner was 
engaged from the year 1765 to 1775,” 
and to say, that in a biographical his 
tory of the « unty of Litchfield, Con 
necticut, by Payne Ke nyon Kilbourne, 
it is said, that, “In all these border 
feuds, extending through a series of 
vears. Seth Warner and 


were the acknowledged leaders and 





champions s 
heroic an ut 
the world . 
and fellow yf 
American d 
triumphed \ 
were declared outlaws, and hunted 
ike wild beasts through the mountan 
forests side by side, the V fought the 
battles of independence, and, side by 


{ 
side. their names are written high 
the niche of human glory.” 

In the Revolution, Warner’s career, 
though ent short by disease and wounds. 
was a brilliant one. He was in at the 
tap of the drum. He commanded 
the small force that took crown Point 
in May. 1775. After the capture of 
liconderoga and Crown Point, Allen 
and Warner set off on a journey to 
the Continental Congress, with a design 
of procuring pay for the soldiers whe 
had served under them, and of solicit 
iny authority to raise new regiment 
in the New Hampshire Grants. In 
both these objects they were, success 
ful. By an order of congress thes 
were introduced on the floor of t 
house, and when they had each ad 
dressed the house they withdrew. It 


was resolved by congress that a re 
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ment should be raised, not exceeding 
500 men, and to consist of seven com- 
panies. A lieutenant-colonel was to 
be the highest officer. 

The Committee of Safety of several 
townships assembled at Dorset to 
chose officers for the new regiment, 
and the choice fell on Seth Warner for 
lieut.-colonel, and on Samuel Safford for 
major. Speaking of this occurrence, 
Bancroft, in his incomparable History 
of the United States, says, “the rash 
and boastful Ethan Allen was passed 
by, and instead of him, Seth Warner, 
a man of equal courage and better 
judgment, was elected lieutenant-col- 
onel.” In this connection a paragraph 
from “The Early History of Benning- 
ton,” by Isaac Jennings, pastor of the 
church, may be cited, “As a military 
leader, Warner was honored and con- 
fided in, above all others, by the peo- 
ple of this state, and his bravery and 
military capacity appear to have been 
always appreciated by the intelligent 
officers from other states with whom 
he served.” 

In September, 1775, Warner is found 
at the head of this regiment during 
the siege of St. John’s by Gen. Mont- 
gomery. Our force was completely 
successful. The British army was cap- 
tured and destroyed. Warner and his 
regiment bore a gallant part in this 
affair, and were warmly commended by 
the general commanding. 

The term of service of this regiment 
having expired, Warner, in dead of 
winter, raised another force, and march- 
ed to join Gen. Wooster at Quebec. 
Speaking of this service, Kilbourne, 
before mentioned, says, ‘“ Probably 
no Revolutionary patriot during the 
war performed a service evincing more 
energy or a more noble patriotism than 
the raising of a regiment in so short a 
time, and marching it to Quebec in 
the face of a Canadian winter.” But 
this winter campaign in Canada proved 
extremely distressing. ‘The brave Gen. 
Montgomery was killed; Arnold was 
wounded, and Quebec was not taken. 
In the spring of 1776, a large rein- 
forcement of British troops arrived at 
Quebec, and the American army was 
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compelled to make a hasty retreat. 
Col. Warner took a position exposed 
to great danger, and requiring the ut- 
most vigilance. He was always at the 
rear, picking up the wounded and dis- 
eased, drumming up the stragglers, and 
keeping just before the advance of the 
British army. 

Congress, on the 5th of July, 1776, 
resolved to raise another regiment in 
the New Hampshire Grants, consisting 
of new troops and a portion of those 
who had served with so much _ reputa- 
tion in Canada, to be commanded, as 
before, by a lieutenant-colonel. War- 
ner was again appointed, but the New 
York people were bitterly hostile to 
him, and their congress demanded his 
removal from the command, “ espec- 
iaHy as this Warner hath been invari- 
ably opposed to the legislature of this 
state, and hath been, on that account, 


proclaimed an outlaw by the late gov- 
ernment thereof.” But Warner was 
not interfered with. He raised his 
regiment promptly. Speaking of his 
men, the Litchfield historian says, 


“As they had hitherto been successful 
in every enterprise, they had the most 
perfect confidence in their leader, and 
they moreover loved him for his 
moral and social qualities. He sym- 
pathized with all classes, and this ren- 
dered him affable and familiar with 
them, while at the same time, he main- 
tained a self-respect and a dignified 
deportment.” 

Warner repaired to Ticonderoga, 
where he remained till the close of the 
campaign. When the American army 
fell back from that point, it was hotly 
pursued by the British army under 
Burgoyne. Warner again took position 
at the rear, and had several fierce en- 
gagements with the advance line of 
the invading army. On the 7th day 
of July, 1777, the advanced corps of 
the British army overtook the rear of 
our army at Hubbardton. ‘The larger 
part of the American army had gone 
forward. All that was left of it 
part of Hale’s, a part of Francis’s, 
and a part of Warner’s regiments. 
The enemy attacked this sinall force 
with superior numbers and with the 
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é confidence, but ir ari I 
1 with vigor and _ spirit Larg 
forcements of the enemy arriy 
| it became impossible for our men 
hold their positi yn. Kran ] 
| in rallying his soldiers. H 
vas captured with most of his reg 
it. “Surrounded on every sid 
my, but calm and und t 
Col. Warner fought his way throug] ] 
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troops that were not captured y 
Hale, checked the enemy in their 
{ ad « ynitrary ) il] expectat 
I d safely with his troops at M 
chester. ‘To the northwa of ¢t 
vn the whole country was now 
ed. Burgoyne, the proud Brit 
ynmander, with his disciplined 
eions, W dvan¢ « down thro ht 
ntains, as Sherman moved 
re recent day, in his celebr 
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Warner mad termi 
| ‘Encouraged by his exa | 
nd firmness body of the mil 
soon joined him, and he was « 
ore In a situation to protect the 
tants, harrass the enemy, and |! x 
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Col. Warner, in obedience to G 
Schuyler’s command, scoured the « 
ip and down. west of the m 
s, to gather and carry to B 
ngton, such proper is the Brit 
could lay hands t. Lare 
roves oF ¢ itt we i there 
Uric d sold der the direct 
the Council of Safetv. What t s 
re were in that region escaped 
ed t enemy. Through the WW 
is delicat nd unpleasant busé 
ness, the sagacity, firmness and I 
y of Warner were highly commended. 
Schuvler, who at first had contented 
himself with the Verm rs 
alf a ton of | r, sent to Warner 
few weeks before the battle of Ben 
nington, $4,000, and an order for what- 
ever clothing could be procured at 
\ibany He also ordered all the 
troops from New Hampshire, wh 
vere then marcl te 
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was with him through the, whole en- 
gagement. Ex-Gov. Hiland Hall, in 
his admirable history of Vermont, says : 
“Warner’s residence was at Ben 
nington ; he was familiarly acquainted 
with every rod of ground in the neigh- 
borhood of the posts which had been 
occupied by Baum, and _ their ap- 
proaches ; he was a colonel in the Con- 
tinental army, superior in rank to any 
officer in the vicinity ; and had already 
acquired a high reputation for bravery 
and skill,—all of which naturally made 
him the chief counsellor and assistant 
of Stark in his deadly struggle with the 
enemy.” 

Warner’s efficiency was felt through- 
out the decisive battle. In discovering 
the position and strength of the enemy ; 
arranging the disposition of the troops ; 
determining the mode and 
attack ; and in the execution of every 
design, his services were invaluable. ~ 

Warner’s vegrm 


nfiwas at Manches- 


ter on the 15th, under command of 


Major Safford, who brought it up to 
participate in the second engagement on 
the 16th, and to save the day. But 
this is not the place for a full desc rip- 
tion of that famous battle,—a battle in 
which New Hampshire played a most 
important part. Burgoyne, who had 
believed that ‘600 men could march 
from the Hudson to the Connecticut, 
subjugating all the intervening region, 
without any risk of loss,”’ and who had 
boasted that his should be a triumphal 
march down through the country to 
the seaboard, found an impassable bar- 
rier at Bennington, and four days after 
the battle wrote to England, thus: 
“The Hampshire Grants, in particular, 
a country unpeopled and almost un- 
known in the last war, now abounds in 
the most active and rebellious race on 
the continent, and hangs like a gather- 
ing storm on my left.” 

The detachment of 1rs00 
Burgoyne’s army, under the 
mediate command of Col. 
was routed and destroyed. 
was mortally wounded. 
hurried up Col. Breyman in the 
afternoon with a_ reinforcement, but 
Warner’s intrepid regiment came up in 


imme- 
jaum, 
Baum 
Burgoyne 


manner of 


men of 


SETH WARNER. 


hot haste, swung into line on the double 


quick, at 


the opportune moment, < 


The day was ours. ‘The field was ours, 
and the cannon, and the munitions, 
and the swm,; and. certain historians 
have asserted that our army, the rest 
of that day, gave willing heed to 1 
Timothy, 5: 


> 


23. 

Speaking of the arrival of Breyman’s 
force, the “ Early History of Benning- 
ton,” “Gen. Stark’s men, it is 
evident, were in no condition to meet 
this fresh and more powerful foe. It 
is said it was with difficulty that he 
himself could be roused to meet the 
new danger, so worn out and stiffened 
had he become. Contrary to his_ first 
impression, ad on the earnest appeal 


Says, 


of Warner, Col. Breyman was imme- 
diately resisted, instead of a retreat 
being ordere d to form the scattered 
forces in order of battle.” 

In this battle Col. Warner had two 
brothers who fought bravely.—Ca] 
John Warner, who commanded a com 
pany in Col. Herrick’s regiment of 
Vermont Rangers, and private Jesse 
Warner, who was killed in action. A 
soldier, pointing to a dead man on the 
field, said to Col. Warner, ‘ Your 
brother is killed.” “Is it Jesse?” 
asked Warner, and when the answer 
was “Yes,” he jumped from his horse, 
stooped and gazed in the dead man’s 
face, and then rode away without say 
ing a word. 

New Hampshire was proudly repre- 
sented on that battle-field. Gen. 
Stark, the hero of the day, was New 
Hampshire’s favorite son, and New 
Hampshire soldiers constituted one 
half of his gallant army. Col. Moses 
Nichols of Amherst, Col. David 
Hobart of Plymouth, and Col. Thomas 
Stickney of Concord, each with his 
regiment, was conspicuous in that en- 
gagement. Capt. Ebenezer Webster, 
the father of Daniel. was also in this 
battle. His company constituted a 
part of Col. Stickney’s regiment, and 
he fought with distinguished bravery. 
Stark, in speaking of Webster, said, 
“his face was so dark that gunpowder 
would’nt black it.” 
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colonies had long been depressed by 
disaster and defeat, but the de« 
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ennington turned the tude 


success, and brought light out 
ess. ‘The American cause looked 
\ change of officers took place 
is time. (ates took command of 
( my of the north. Arnold, who 
to this time had been faithful, and 
se career had been satisfactory 


yas also with that army, as was t 
Poland, the 


accomplish a 
Kosciusko. There was a grand up 
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ising of the people through the whole 
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qa courag The iy pecame 
1], and the timid became aggressive 


Then Freedom sternly said. [ shun 
No strife nor pang beneath the sun, 


When human rights are staked and 

won.” 
Col. Warner at this time was but 
lirtv-four vears of age, vet the credit 
le + 


due to him for the triumphant result 

nnington is second only to that due 

| to the general commanding. In re- 
rting battle to Major-General 

tes, Gen. Stark recognizes the solid 


this 


nerits of Warner and pays him this 
: proud compliment: ‘“ Co/one/ Wa 
%s ey hepa shr/] , the ach , 2 


Soon after the battle of Bennington, 
Warner was promoted to the full rank 
of colonel by the Continental Congress. 
, did not | 
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Le is reported sick at Hoosa 
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DanieL WERSTER 
HUNTING AND 
1851, At WEBss1 


PON ONE O} 
ISHING EXCURSION 
ER LAKE. 








It was ¢ 








J 
John ‘Taylor, on their 
return from East lov discovered 
4 ) t 1 1- } ] ; ] y 
MOCK OF GQUCKS WHI ) tea m one 


or ee 1. . cal shine 
Ot tie NOOKS OF Creeks, Mat 
the western shore of 
the Webster Lake 

Franklin. The ducks were near 
y, and p 
to approach very near to them, un 





hway, rmitted our 


e } ‘ 
scious that th 


1 
l1- 
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ey were exposing 
keen vision of two “vw/ghh 


selves to the 


These were not of 





small gray species known as the Wood 
Duck, but were of the larger black-and- 
white, broad-billed breed, with heads 
1d breasts tipped off with brilliant 
‘en and crimson colours, very attrac- 
tive tothe eve, an 1 luscious to the taste 
We saw Mr. Webster at his house upon 





he was 


his return from his journey, a 








much excited by the du Che en- 
thusiasm of the hunter had seized him, 
and he expatiated most eloquently upon 
the beauty and peculiar excellencies of 
these birds. Even the Canvas-backs 
of Ches ip re not to be 





yind to make a foray upon the flock 
early the next morning before they 


this 





purpose, h 
gun was called for 
nounced seaw 
nition was prepared. 


ordered to hav 


1 and pro- 


r examines 
rthy. Suitable ammu- 
John ‘Taylor was 
the old h se, ‘Tom. 
harnessed by 4 o’clock next morning. 
The fishing rods and other 


appurtenant 
gear were carefully made ready for use, 


sothat in case the 


should fail them, they 


animal kingdom 


might fall back 
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WEBSTER, 





upon the finny race, which was 





from the lake 


tiful profusion. 





nished ‘nerally in boun 


We were kindly inv 

to make one of the party, but our ex- 
was found in other 
for the morning. 


Cuse engage 
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We promised to 


m 


1s 





along shore, if possible, in the cours 
the forenoon. On the next morn 
found that Mr. Webster and 


John had passed up to the 
} 


of 


ing, we 


tion long before Aurora had thrown h 
rosy tints upon the eastern skies. ‘1 
hunters were promptly in their places 


hour. 


ut the appointed Hezekiah D. 
Bachelder, the honored keeper of th 
the 


the boat owned 


} 


hoat house, which containe 
Mr. Webster, must 


{from his slumbers. ‘This 


key of 

Dy) 

first be rouse 

duty performed, Hezekiah was soon o 

the ground with key and axe in hand 
i} 1 


Che boat was forthwith launched, tw 


or three small pine trees being cut and 
placed in the prow of the boat. M 
Webster, with gun in hand, first took 


t 
his seat in rear of these trees; Bacl 
der was stationed at the oars, and John 


took the helm. The 


commander 


orders to steer northwardly, and gain as 
soon as possible a station round t 


promontory, which was about a third of 


a mile distant from the starting-point. 
“There the game we will find, and the 
sport we will have.”’ Briskly and _skil 


fully the oars were plied. and the dis 
tance soon overcome. \ hen. | py! the 
flock of ducks was presented in full 
view about 20 rods off. 
* Now blaze away, ”’ cried Bacheldet 
“No; get a little nearer,” says John. 
* Push ahead, and keep still.” savs 
Webster. 
Now the ducks were beginning to 


No time was to 


rise upon their wings, 


be lost. 


“Wing them!” er laylor. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
ited two quarter gol agles, observing, spoon were furnished to me for the 
one was for himself : ‘ other for preparation of my chowder, and _ if it 
his wife. “Oh!” says he, or ebster is were not palatable it was my own fault 
a gentleman, ti vith me about all and not chargeable to another. Admit- 
my relations ; said one of his ancestors ting the truth of the charge, it would 
had the name of Bachelder, was a have been a gross breach of good man- 
minister too ; as like as not he was one ners, and against the usages of all hon 

( relations, who knows? You est fishermen or hunters, as we claimed 
have always been a Democrat. to have been, after enjoying the best 

’ Webster is up for a ice, I entertainment their house could afford, 

Shall pelt vote for him. I wish I for us to complain of our treatment. 
1im out before now.” On this occasion, our call for aid was 


l 

} 
i 
1 
(l 


hi 

him allthis was well, and he sudden. operating as a surprise 

uture take good care of the family. Our requisiti 

boat-house, of his money, and his good faith, iniatlae 

politics, and spread the fame of Mr. and satisfactory to ourselves. 

Webster in the region round about the demanded more would have b 

Webster Lake. John Taylor rendered just to them and criminal in us. 

a full and graphic account of this famous conduct is not open to criticism. 

east, but it must here be merged in the us the events of that day were altoge 

more important but brief narrative of er auspicious, reviving the associati 

Mr. Webster. He observed that he of my early years, giving to my systen 

had taken but little food for the | additional vigor, furnishing rich food t 

twenty hours previous to his dinner. = Eyener through all my future 

That the labor and exciting exercises e had been permitted, some 

of the day had contributed to sharpen wae before the interview 

his appetite, so that he had enjoyed his Mr. Webster’s letters, during his 

repast with great zest and satisfaction. sence at the White Mountains, as h 

He had been made aware that he rae expected an order from President Fill 
‘ottage and limited materia ' more to repair to Washington. One 

a ey yught not to be re ipon of his letters was from Mr. Duncan, 

to furnish adequate ain. { Shor: New Orleans, containing a draft for : 

ace had been present, he might have $1000, being a fee in the Gaines’ cé 

there found his “avgista res domi,” We then inquired of him as to 

which has been translated, sort com- comparative value of the ducks 

ns at home; put our other resources draft. “O!” says he, “there is 

were abundant. Again, it had been comparison to be made. Money is in 

suggested that the lady of the house dispensable, good in its place, but give 

was not a paragon of neatness. We us the ducks. ‘The ducks prove good 

had no occasion to inquire into the physical strength, the steady arm, th 

truth of this charge, as we were satis- undimmed eye.” 

fied that a clean iron pot, potatoes, and 
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SQUAM LAKE. 


SQUAM LAKE. 


BY HOPE HUNTINGTON. 








O crystal mirror spread among the hi 

When first thy mother Nature gazed « 

rhe hills and forests clasped in close ¢ 

And held delighted scarce could let thee be 
And so by many freaks and artful wiles, 
There sprang amid thy bosom verdant isles. 





: © come with me when breath of dewy morn 
r Flus] 


) When from the echoing hills and silent vales 


+} 43 . L . . 
es the biue expanse on SKY and snore 





Come bird and beast their priceless gifts to pour 
In carols sweet akin to lovely flowers. 


n And creature-tongues unknown to such as ours. 


Or come when ‘Twilight weaves her dusky film, 
) And all thy wavelets sink in deep repose, 
n When all the Dryads of the hills come fort] 


) To drink the nectar that so freely flows ; 








1e And ever and anon the summer breeze 
i Plays soft, Euterpean measures through the trees. 
it 
9“ Now is the time for clear, unbroken thought 
; How all around doth reign a restful calm,— 
But hush! still sing the ripples on the shore, 
i Still chant the winds in a melodious psalm. 
% Phen join, my he in glad, responsive ton 


+ 


rhough not a soul is near, thou’st not alone. 








| The heart that swells with joy and boundless love, 
rhe And e’er with Nature’s breathings keeps a tune, 

Holds sweet communion with her varied modes, 
And dwells amid a never-ending June ! 
And her bright mirror that before me lies 
( 


aims kindred with the pure, ethereal skies. 





Lake of New Hampshire ! as with noiseless tread, 
I wander on thy calm, far-seeing strant 
I seem to catch a glimpse of brighter joys, 
And hear the echo of the angel band ; 

When after Death’s long, spiritless r 


] 


How fair the Eden-land of heaven glows ! 





Squam Lake is situated north-west of Winnipiseogee. and has an area of about 
thirty square miles. Surrounded by mountains, some of which slope to its very 
edge, and dotted by tiny islands, it isindeed a beautiful pieture, long to be remem- 
bered. 
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no who examines critically the 
stock in trade of our dealers will deny 
that there is room for im; 
not for radical reform. 
First, then, let us review 
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hold Art, that is to say, our national 
position, It may be stated broadly 
that of late years the general standard 
of taste in our homes has changed ma- 
terially for the better. Much as 


one 
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decorating 


sham, usually devoid of the 
ciple to be observed in a 
flat surface—that is, to preserve flatn 
and solidity. ‘This fault, as I] 
shocking use of crude 
colour, also characterized the carpets 
and floor coverings of 
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126 THE 
wishes to buy odjets @’ar7¢ to advantage 
will have to be very careful if he wishes 
to avoid making many mistakes ; and 
to acquire this knowledge is no easy 
matter. Much of the artistic work of 
the present day will be better appreciat- 
ed when it has had time to grow old. 
Fine old furniture is very nice to have 
if you have inherited it, or if you know 
exactly why you have bought it ; other- 
wise one would be apt to fill his house 
with promiscuous lumber. A friend of 
ours has an old chair, so delightful to 
his eye that he must have it in the most 
prominent spot in his drawing-room ; 
but, unfortunately, it is so shaky in the 
legs that he is compelled to ask his vis- 
itors not to sit down in it. Comfort. 
utility, and common sense should not 
be sacrificed to appearances or to fash- 
ion; they are all important, and in all 
truly good furniture are fully consid- 
ered. In any fine Medieval furniture 
one idea can scarcely fail to impress 
everyone, and that is, how perfectly 
every object, or utensil, or fabric serves 
the purpose for which it is designed. 
We note in value of 
straight lines ; the infinity of ornaments 


sych work the 
such work tne 


that can be got out of the square and 
the circle ; and, especially, honesty of 
construction, without which durability 


is not assured. In the Middle Ages 
people had the enviable faculty of com- 
bining the useful and the beautiful in a 
remarkable degree. It seems improba- 
ble that we shall ever see the time when 
once more everything from a cathedral 
to a nailhead will be an evidence of 
universal art and skill. But we can at 
all events learn from the old designers 
enough to make us independent of 
fashion, and keep us from going very 
far astray. In purchasing, therefore, 
we say throw fashion to the winds ; 
bearing in mind that if we do not pur- 
chase anything that is unsuited in 
size, or form, or weight, to the purpose 
it is intended to serve, we are not far 
from observing a canon of art. 

The other caution we have to make 
is this: to guard against the too preva- 
lent error of believing that large ex- 
penditure is necessary to secure artistic 
effect, or supposing that a house, to be 


REVIVAL OF TASTE 


IN HOUSEHOLD ART. 


artistic, must needs be luxurious. So 
many “Qh, I should like very 
much to adorn my home, but I cannot 
afford the expense.” And yet these very 
same must have a. certain 
quantity of furniture and upholstery in 
their houses, but they go on buying 
the same miserable shapes, and flimsy 
stuffs, and crude colours, for the sole 
reason that they are careless to 
look about them and buy, for the same 
amount of money, articles that would 
commend themselves at once. We 
venture to affirm that more money is 
spent injudiciously in house-furnishing 
than in any other department of domes 
tic expenditure. We could mention an 
humble mechanic, whose home, though 
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most unpretending, is in point of fact 
adorned in far better taste than that of 
his wealthy employer. <An_ instance 
occurs tous of a young married couple 
of very moderate means, whose slender 
stock of pictures was exhausted in 
beautifying the ground floor of their 
house, so that they had nothing left for 
up-stairs. Upon reflection it was de- 
cided, rather than leave the walls utter- 
ly bare, to hang up a number of the ex- 
cellent large wood-cuts of the London 
Graphic and the Illustrated London 
News. ‘The young husband made the 
frames of white pine, and his wife re- 
lieved their plainness with some effec- 
tive line work in India ink. ‘The pict- 
ures were left unglazed on account of 
expense, the paper being stretched 
tightly by being pasted to the back of 
the frame when wet and then allowed 
todry. Of coursethis was avery cheap 
and temporary expedient, but the pict- 
ures, when hung against a flat pale tint of 
citron colour, looked remarkably well, 
and, cheap as they were, had an unde- 
niable air of taste. We have in mind: 
charming home not far from Cooper 

town, N. Y., which is such a remarka 
ble instance of the truth of what we are 
referring to, that we must at least men 
tion it. ‘Two years ago the house, when 
it came into the present owner’s hands, 
though large and roomy, and _ boasting 
that great advantage, a large, square 
hall, was a mere shell—bare walls and 


floor, nothing more. About $2500 has 
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been spent upon it; certainly $3000 granted that the more gencral method 


would cover all the direct and indirect of carpeting a room is preferred, the 


pense ; and as it now stands, it is no greatest care should be taken in select 
wveration to say that itis worthy to ing a carpet that shall be agreeab 

k with the most beautiful houses of pattern and colour. Small patterns are 

New York state. In other words, for generally to be preferred, especially in 

the ymparatively small amount ex- small rooms ; quiet, low tones of colour 


} 
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m4 } } } y 
pended, the success achieved was very are on many accounts better than more 


eat. This resul 





us was accomplished vivid shades. Above all, let the pat- 
yy the most careful buying in Lond tern, or ornament, be conventional, and 


Paris, New York and Cooperstown, without shading ; how evident it is that 
{ d d by th mosi pe rect taste. W y rd tas Ss violated wht n we see 
wre careful not to omit Co 
from the list of markets, as it i 


point of no little imp tance: that to 





persons who know what to buy, it is f a carpet and tl 
natter of indifference where they buy 1 which the wall 
wided they get it, and ata reasonable wuld share, thoug! 











price And this economical buying, or : lb nit 
‘picking up” of one treasure after d. sO 
inother is sure to bring about a more found to gi 
satisfactory result in the end than a wost any kind « 
wrte blanche order to the most fas} u of some soft 
ible of upholsterers. r raw silk 1g 
We now come to the side of our toasm rass 
subject which can <1 by or wooden rod. Our market is 





direct suggestions. art 
} } , 


f furniture that we buy do not by any description. 
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means represent all that we may be able But tant factor in the 
to do in showing good taste and jud predot r of m 
ant Take os” deed a ae A ; a |G amailt It is hich] 
ment. ake any rooin, tor exampie. Is Suppneda by t Walls. f nig 
We have to provide for the decoration essential that these should | Il tre 
f the floor and the walls. We must ed. Almost ng—sh ( 
‘urnish carpets or rugs, paint or paper genta or ultramarine—is | I 
‘walls and the ceiling, and bestow | ig them nk, staring wl 


such pictures, books, or ornaments as_ whereas it is a pleasure to look upon 
may be suitable. This is but a small walls on which some agreeable colour— 
fraction of what is comprised in the such : 
term Household Art, and yet volumes French gray, or olive green—relieves 














could be written—have v1 1 the d wl d transforms the 
ndeed—upon it. Brief as they must tire appearance of the room. <A good 
be, we will give some hints on these plan, much in vogue, is to have th 
points in detail. wainscoting three or four feet high, 
First, the arrangement of the floor. either of plain or panelled woodwork ; 
We own to a leaning in favor of rugs above the wainscoting, paint the wall 





» the contre ith 1 _—— Ss SE Se, Sr ee ae ee — ee 
1) the centre, with wood-work—elthel some |] e neu shade such as W 
the plain boards painted some good makea good relief for pictures, and at 


ir, Or parquetry—showing at the the junction of the wall and ceilin 





edges. This method has the advantage paint one or two heavy bands of dee] 
f favoring the use of fine Easternrugs. colour. High wainscotings ar Imost 
If the purse be limited, a good subst iniversally found in houses of the N 
tute for a rug is to sew together riod, loosely r! 
ctangular shape, twoor three bre: e”’ sty vhich publi 





of some heavy, fleecy carpeting, with a favor seems so markedly, and, indeed. 
line of black fringe at either end. But so justly. to incline at present. In the 
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absence of wainscoti however, it 
will often be found satisfactory to paint 
the wall some dark rich tint three or four 
feet up from the floor, and treat the re 
maining space as before. Often, es 
pecially when the room is a lofty one 


it is customary to leave a third space of 


about a foot or a foot and 
} 


neath the ceiling, 


a half be 
which may be deco 
rated somewhat in the style of a frieze. 
And many persons maintain that the 
handsomest wainscoting or dad 
library or a living-room is a i 

“dwarf” 


five feet. 


bookcases, not 
This plan has the a 
advantage of giving a good 
which to arrange ornaments 
But just as most peo] 
which cover the et 
way they pre 
square inch 
stances 
doing this is by 
wall paper. 
is in such an 
+} 


that no 


} 


hanging some tasteful 


This branch of furnishing 


encouraging condition 
a loss to 


suited to 


one ought to be at 
choose something artistic 
any lengtn of 
paper it is wel 


ane 
ruies : 


purse. In selecting wall 

: ae ee : 

1 to Observe three simple 

select paper suital 
] 


, : 
Die to the room 
’ , 
coiour that 


shall harmonize with other ¢ 


to be papered ; 
| 

jlors 

of the room, and, 

the pattern—which nine 


ten should be 


lastly, take 
small—is 
pleasing in design. In many 
simple pattern composed of two shades 
of the same colour will | 
ample, and, moreover, \ 
with the eye. 

And now one word 
pi tures. We presume that toa person 
of literary tastes there is nothing in 
the way of ornament so delig 
imagine Lord 
may have looked at th 
umes which lined his cham 
Albany—volumes numbere: 


books : we 
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sands, yet each occupying its place in 
his noble brain no less than upon its 
shelves—and thought that nothing could 
better adorn his walls. 
apply to but few. In 


But this would 


every house is 


felt the need of pictures as well as of 


books, and to those whose tastes incline 


PASTE 


( heapest way of 


care that 


IN HOUSEHOLD ART. 

that way scarcely anything equals a litt] 
fine old china or bronze. Good pict 

ures are very delightful things to own ; 
of course, it is only given to men of 
wealth to collect great galleries of fin 

paintings, but at the same time no de 
partment of art presents such 
nities to 


O)) 
Mi 


large as _ this. 
Thanks to engraving, photography, the 
autotype and ; 
masterpieces of art have become famil 
iar and beloved in many an 
household. We would urge upon ow 
readers most earnestly to avoid 
trashy pictures. 


vortu 
SOt iety at } 


similar processes, the 


ood 
NUM DIK 


buying 
One good engraving 
of Raphael is worth ten thousand chro- 
mos. And the influence of fine pict 
ures upon children is of value 
We know oi ildren—though 
they are no longer children—who grew 


up under the shadow, so to speal 


; great Val 
three child 

cian, of 
the original of Ary Scheffer’s Dante and 
Beatrice ; and it is not easy to estimate 
what that noble work 


of art may not 
have contributed to 


the development 
of their refined and poetic natures. 
But our limited space warns us that 
we must bring our remarks to a close. 
We are well aware that we have said 
f House 
hold Ar: : our 1at what we 
have said may prove either new or ad 
vantageous to the readers reached by 


this publication. 


nothing new on this subject 
l 


excuse 1s t 


‘There is one aspect 
however, in which our subject is ot 
common interest to us all, and will be 
as long as the ““Homes of New En 
land” and the thriving towns of this 
our Switzerland continue to exist. 
Surely, when we think how many love 


i 


~ 


ly associations cluster round the name 
of HomME—friendship, hospitality, the 
tenderest domestic ties, all tl 
ment of one’s own hearth-stone and 
fireside—-when we think of 
is both natural and 
should wish to make 


the sent 


all this, it 
proper that we 
home beautiful. 
\nd this is the true mission of House 
hold Art; to foster refinement, grace, 
and dignity of life. It need not neces- 
sarily be confounded with higher things, 
but no one who has felt its benign sway 
will deny that Art has a power—and a 
peculiar power of its own—to cheer 
and comfort us on our way through life. 
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vised the National bank act, had, in 
the history of the financial wrecks of 
the past, ample warning as to what was 
necessary to be avoided in founding a 
system which should be secure at all 
points ; andin the war of the rebel- 
lion, so disastrous in other ways, they 


had an opportunity to establish a uni- 
formity of system throughout the 
United States, that owing to state and 


sectional feeling it had been impossible 
to secure before. ‘The first great point 
in favor of the National system is, that 
the bills issued by the banks working 
under it, are uniform in appearance, 
and in value all over the Union. They 
are uniform in value, because they are 
uniformly secured. ‘They are secured 
first, by an amount of U. S. bonds de- 
posited in the treasury of the United 
States ; and second, if the bank should 
fail, by a prior lien on all the assets of 
the association. There has been 
instance since the establishment of 
system of National bank notes failing 
to be redeemed upon presentation at 
the counters of the bank issuing it, or 
at the treasury department. 
known is this security by 


10 


C 


1 
+] 
Ul 


So. well 
y government 
guarantee, that no man in taking a Na- 
tional bank note has any regard to the 
bank issuing it, and there notes 
still in circulation issued by National 
whicl 


are 
banks The 
people know that they can look to the 
government for the redemption of ev- 
ery such of money 
made with National banks are also ren- 


failed years ago. 


note. Deposits 


dered more secure than those made 
with other institutions. The law e- 
quires that these corporations — shall 
make reports of their condition to the 


comptroller of the less 


past 


officer may see 


not 
7 of 43 ] , ++ y 

than five times annually, at any 
dates upon which that 
fit to call for them. 
must be published in the newspapers 
by the banks in exactly the form 
as they are made to the comptroller, 

} sa . > 1 } + } _ 

and are examined to see that they are 
presented to the public in full. The 
banks are thus instructed to keep them- 
selves at all times in good condition, 
since they do not know at what time a 
| made. It 


currency, 


These reports 


] 
| 


saline 


report will have to be also 
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enables the comptroller to constantly 
supervise their business and to correct 
irregularities. ‘The public, also, have 
the means of informing themselves as 
to their condition. It is 
there are very few banks outside of the 
National system, about the manage- 
ment of which the public can have any 
definite knowledge. 


certain, that 


In the cases of very many private in- 
“1 


stitutions which before their failure en- 
joyed unlimited confidence, it was af- 
terwards found that for long periods be- 
fore the final collapse, a publication of 
their condition would have betrayed 
the rottenness of their management. 
In the case of the National banks, the 
reports made of the banks themselves 
are not alone depended on. ‘The pos- 
sibility of fraudulent reports 

inade without discovery, is prevented 
by periodical examinations, which are 
conducted by competent government 
examiners. In addition the law pro- 
vides that each National bank shall at 
all times keep on hand in cash, a 


veln 


Cer- 
tain proportion of their deposits made 
with them, so as to be able to pay such 
deposits when called for. The pub- 
licity given by the reports spoken of 
provides both the government and_ the 
public with the means of knowing that 
this requirement and all other require- 
ments of the law are observed, and the 
penalty for non-observance is severe. 
The best security, however, for depos 
itors, is in the fact that a bank is 
estly and competently managed. ‘The 
best way to insure honest and compe- 
management is to compel the 
largest publicity in all matters pertain- 
ing to the affairs of the bank, and _ the 
means of securing this publicity are 
provided in the National Bank act 
The percentage of failures of banks 
in the National system, been 
smaller than that of banks in any other 
system ever before established in_ this 
and the losses 
by these failures have been 
tively small. It has been 
all the losses experienced under t 
National system since its establishment 
have been than resulting 
from the failures of one or two privat 
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tent 


lL, . 
has 


country, to depositors 


compara- 
shown that 
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less those 
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banking firms, since 1873. As stated to all the other troubles of that time, 
b fore, noth nt } iS be en lost I b | the b nk notes h a b en dishonored, 
t holders it is difficult to see what would have 


While therefore the public certainly be the result. 


paid a legitimate rate for the uss 


\ possible 


; : 
The oni 

in sense in which the National system 1s 

siness of money loaned to them by a monopoly is that the 


aw under which 





National banks, it has lost nothing by it is established requires capital to be 
their notes and comparatively little on put up by those who start National 

count of unpaid deposits. ‘The fact banks. All who have the necessary 
of anything having been lost may be capital are on an equal footing, and 
ascribed in many instances to a blind only those who desire to swindle the 
confidence which did not permit peo- public can contend that it would be 
ple to use the means offered them of proper for irresponsible persons to 1s 
cnowing that an institution was badly sue notes and receive deposits. 
manared. 


n The National banking system of the 
No one can doubt that the National United States has certainly fulfilled all 
system, by the security of its notes and the expectations which were formed of 








the firmness of its bearing, saved the it, and until it is agreed to do without 
people of this country in 1873, from banks altogether, or, a better, safer 
losses with which those that did then system is si 





IS apsurd to taik 





occur were mere trifles. If in addition of abolishing it. 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN 


BY ABBA GOOLD WOOLSON. 

I walked ankle-deep in the new-fallen snow, 
And stood in amaze on the wold, 

lo hear how a bird from a desolate bough 

Was singing in spite of the cold; 

Little thought of the wind or the weather had he, 

For it seemed that his bosom was bursting with gle 


No midsummer carol was ever so sweet, 
With swells and with jubilant closes ; 

I thought, while he sung, there was grass at my feet 

And the hedges were crimson with roses ; 

When I had but to turn from my wonder to see 

White gusts of the tempest sweep over the lea. 


The faster the wind whirled the eddying snow 
The louder he sang through the storm ; 
No touch of the shivering blast did he know, 
For his rapture was keeping him warm. 
rave little bird on the desolate tree, 
you know that my heart sang a pean with thee? 


O, | 
, Did 











The town of Franklin was incorpo 
rated December 24, 1828. ‘Vh 

ry of was formerly in 
towns of iry, Andover, 
ton, and Northfield, and prior to 1823, 
inties of Hillsboro’, 
Rockingham and Strafford which joined 


Lerrl 


the town the 
y PPS | : } 
Salish sanborn 


ro 


in the three co 


near where the Pemigewasset and Winni 
piseogee unite to form the Merrimack 


river, and where the present thriving 


village of Franklin is located. ‘To the 


; mf : . 
inwritten Alstories of these tour towns. 


+ r} > ] y } 
must the details of events hap- 


early 


pening in this locality, be left. ‘The 
old town of Salisbury was first 


yorated by the Massachusetts k 


’ 
1 

} + } - 
ture, about the vear 741, unuer the 
name of Bakerstown, but no 


ment was effected. In the summer of 











1748, the first settlement of the town 
: ee a ee ee } 
Was made 1h the I1l2NVOTNOVOKd Ol i 
Webster place, a fort was built, and 
ecupied tor | months. Upon the 


wr , - 4 
vitnarawalt ol the g 





settlements, Philip Call and his son, 
Stephen, remained and thus became 
the first ] lents of the 
town. In nian proprie- 
tors grante Stevenstown. 


Nathaniel kler Bean 
were the the western 
g¢ on the Blacl 





\ er, on tft 
' : 
In 1754 th 
sis ie 
ree Chilarel 
Canada by 
he Frenel 
tor several years. ( 
“17 11 , 7 1 ° 
killed by the Indians in 


Her husband witnessed the event while 
hidden, unarmed, 
daughter-in Jaw. with her vrand-child 
ith by concealment in the 
chimney. Her descendai 


the residents of tl 


in the bushes. Her 


eS aped de 
its are amoney 
d \. 
on the 
e,” about 1748. John 


* 
icl¢ 
Ebenezer Webster, cousins, 


this 





5s town to 
Peter and John Bowen settled 
“ Burleigh | 
Websterand 
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FRANKLIN. 


FRANKLIN, N. #1. 









in the town, 1759-60, tac 
a settler in 
latter was the father of Ezekiel 
and Daniel Webster. ‘They 1 
grist-mill on French brook, near the 
Shaw place. The eartiest 
preserved in town is in the lower 
grave-yard near the Webster pla 
and is to commemorate one Ephraim 
Collins who died 7 
dence in town of at least fifteen years, 
Jacob Morrill, ‘Tristan 
Benjamin Sanborn 
early 


Aside 





at ] 


} 
seulea 





™ > 
bOscaweln nN 





tomb-stor 





in 1767, after a resi- 
Quimby and 
were among tne 
the village, 
grist-mill and one 
house there was no settlement in the 
present upper villa 
Revolution. 


settlers of lower 


from the 





the father of the village. He came 
from Concord in the year 1790, at the 
twenty-seven. He possessed 

bility enterprise. He 
halt a Serena - 
Duut a saW-milll, Kept a tavern, Ccon- 
ducted a farm, and was extensively en- 
lumbering. The ‘ Webster 


homestead. He 


] 
nad 





gaged in 
House ”’ 
owned several hundred acres of land 
in the He died in 1833 in 
the brick house south of Judge Nes 
families followed Mr. 
and so the village was 


vicinity. 


mit 
Eastman’s lea 
started. 


A few years 


h’s. Several 


later Capt. Ebenezer 
Northfield dl 
for many years was a trader at ler 


in lumber. He 


Blanchard came from 


Was a man Ol 





naterially advan 
of the village. \ 
father of Mrs. Stephen Kenrick. 

Proctor, and James 
In 1819 


interests 


James and Isaac 
(Gsarlanc 
Kel dal 
re. an 
having 


Samuel 


- } + y 
l were early setticrs. 
] Osgood 


ine 


Peabody 


came from Peterboroug 


gained the knowledg 
Smith of tha 
and paper-making | 
and added to the industries of t 


cracker 
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Felting, woollen under-shirts and draw- 
ers are extensively manufactured here. 
The factory building is a large and 
massive stone structure, four stories in 
height. Connected with this are some 
twelve fifteen tenements the 
operatives. ‘The method of manutfac- 


or for 
turing such goods by machinery is com 
paratively anew enterprise, but promises 
well for those engaged init. There is also 
a large paper manufactory, in which from 
to 30 hands are employed. H. 
Aiken’s machine shop, where are man- 
ufactured “ Aiken’s patent brad awls”’ 
and tools various kinds, is in this 
town. There is also an iron foundry 
and a forge shop, where a large busi- 
ness is carried on. 

“In the principal village 
meeting - houses, 
stores, and an academy. 

“The Northern railroad passes 
rectly in the rear of the principal 
and the track 
considerably above a 





of 


are two 


two hotels, seven 


xs 
(ll- 


street ; being elevated 
level with the 
tops of the houses, the traveller sees 
almost beneath his feet a beautiful vil- 
lage, teeming with life and activity ; 
while still further eastward he beholds 
the noble river, whose power gives 
motion to the greatest number of spin- 
dles and looms of stream in the 
world. 

“The two religious societies here 
are the Congregational and the Chris- 
tian Baptist. 

“The cemetery, situated on a_ plain 
elevated considerably above the village, 
and some 100 rods easterly from it, is 
indeed a lovely spot. All quiet 
around; and yet within its inclosure 
the visitor, with a single glance, may 
behold the distant and gradually rising 
hills towards the west, and the puffing 
locomotive with its almost endless 
train ; while a short distance below is 
the union of the Pemigewasset and 
the Winnipiseogee, and before him the 
busy village ; the whole scenery, with 
its variety and beauty, presenting a 
striking contrast to the stillness of the 
sacred grounds. 

“ Population, 1251 ; number of polls 
282; value of lands, $291,560; inven- 
tory, $463,635 ; stock in trade, $16,200 ; 


any 


1s 


FRANKLIN. 





] 
a 


eposit, $37,980 ; number 
of sheep, 1497; cattle, gO9 ; hors« S, 


170. 
‘ 


mi mey on 


1880. 5 

The town of Franklin has lately ap 
propriated $300 for a town history. 
The work has been entrusted to com 
petent gentlemen. ‘The history of 
Salisbury is being prepared by Dr. J. 
J. Dearborn, and that of Sanbornton, by 
Rev. M. ‘T. Runnals. 

Let us now glance to the condition 
of Franklin it appears January, 
1880, and occasionally glance back- 
ward and mark its growth. ‘The man- 
ufacturing establishments have been 
most conducive to its rapid increase, 


7m 


as 


the churches follow and show the per 
manence of improvements. ‘The se- 
lectmen of Franklin the present year 
are George B. Mathews, Frank H. 
Daniell, and Joseph L, Call. Parker 
C. Hancock clerk ; Isaac N. 


Blodgett is treasurer, and Rufus E 


| 


is town 


Bean is collector. The valuation of 
the town is $1,600,000; the rate of 
taxation, $1.85 on $100. ‘There are 


g50 ratable polls, and a_ population 
variously estimated at 3,400 to 3,600. 
Of the $26,525.74 raised by taxes in 
1879, $7,474 was devoted to the town 
schools; $4,256 to the state tax; 
4,795-74 to the county tax; $5,000 
to town expenses ; and $5,000 towards 
the town debt. 

There are twelve school districts in 


a= 


“2 


town under the direction of a Board 
of Education, consisting of E. B.S. 
Sanborn, Esq., Wm. M. Barnard, Esq., 


and George B. Wheeler, a. mM. Dis- 
trict number ten includes the village of 
Franklin Falls, which prides itself on a 
school-house erected in 1875 at an 
expense of $32,000. The town high- 
school is located within this building 
and at present is under the guidance 
of Mr. Albert Stetson. 
CHURCHES. 

The village Congregational Church 
was organized June 11, 1822, with a 
membership of fourteen. ‘The church 
edifice, in which the society still con 
tinues to worship, was erected in 1820, 
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FRANKLIN. I 


y the contril ms Of citizens of t 
! ljac t towns, the lot b {! 
from Ebe1 r Eastman | 
ll int was given by individ 





IS Wanting. XC\ 


acting pastor 


ariy pa tors 
ne pecame 


| ph 


Stone was ordained the first pastor of 
the church and societv, May 26, 1821 


He was succeeded by Rev. D. D. 
lappan and Rev. Samuel Nichols, 
cting pastors. Rev. Isaac Knight, its 






second 2 
a3, 
) 
Was mM l I 
ned pastor twenty us. ‘The 


resent pastor, Rev. 
: -. 
vas installed Nov. 3 


in Charlestown, Ohio, ] 








1849; graduated at Oberlin College, 
class of 1871, at Andover Divinity 

ool in 1875, and received his first 
charge at Franklin. For many years 


} 
the church received aid from the N 


self-supporting. In 1834, through 
y of Rev. Benj. Woodbur 


of New London, a scholarship 


an 





was founded at Oberlin College. O 
P ‘KOT Noves. Es Dr. Jesse \fert 


1d Deacon Dearborn Sanborn. 








embers of tl 


1 : 
1e Church, were the } 
mel gurunaeel . 
( ue contril 


vear, Sept. 6, Deacon Paul Noyes in- 
+ } 





duced a resolution, which was unan 
mously adopted. requiring a_ total 
stnence pledge from all candidates 


MISSIO 


d n to membership; fer 
wine has long ] bol 1 
wihe has lo peen abol a 





is 





ie 
1e communion table. 
rs since the church edifice was ex 


nsively repaired, and in 1876 th 
academy building and lot wet 


secured for a vestry. The buildings 
re substantial and pleasing. 

The Christian Baptist Church was 
rganized about 1830. ‘The churcl 


in village, and its 
wer contains the only town clock. 
The church has a membership of 23. 

rhe First Baptist Church of Frank 
lin Falls was organized in May, 1869, 





— 
35 
with a membership ol irteen. Rev. 
ae 
r TY el 
r ryt 7 
‘ ) 
i i 
\ ( ( 
orm n 











} 
( s of 1867; from Rochester Theo 
] 1S nar —_ - } 
J1Ca ninary 972, and received 
his first charg Franklin. ‘The 
, ‘ 
churcen has me ership Of one hun- 
. ] rz ty } } 
a Land ninety-lour The cl ircn edl- 
} . 
nce W iit 1869-70, by W 
3 7 
ter Aike at an expense of $75¢ 
} 
W out, ornamented with < ower an¢ 
: ‘ - 
‘ ( eift fro George |] suell in 
1 } 
~— terior S nishec 
1877) Ihe ) nishe 
chestnut and walnut. frescoed. « ted 
} 
Wi «SI } r wit tine MIT or } 
Vl ‘5 








col t ( I 
Baptist church was 

organized in 1870, with a membership 
of sixteel Rev. James Rand was the 
rst pastor. R F. E. Davison was 
ttled in 1874; Rev. J. Willis, iz 


| it | n 
a l} Di ceail are ne 

IS79. ne ¢ irch caihnce was erected 

n 1871, at an ex se of $6.00 I 

, , 

s Cx S ¢ outsice ( 

( str n walnut \ Ires { 
] “a 

\ s nda Carpeted 1 I t W 

very sing { present membDersh}} 





dist church was organized 
in Rev. |. H. Haines I 
cl e was consecrated at that 
tit ’ n, substantial build 
g. with a pleasant audience-room and 
Hs | cv ¢ vestri ere I over i 
ndred m ers. Rev. J. L. Fe 
Vas statior oO’ Franklin charg 
1879. He was born in Sullivan, and 
was admitted to the ministry in 1865, 





Hampshire conference in 1875 

About this time the Catholic chur 
t Frankl was organized by Re 
Father Murphv of Lacon Father 
Goodwin succeeded him, who was fol- 
lowed by Father Lambert in 1877. 


embership of about 





200. \ church edifice ts be ne rected 


an expense of 34,000. 


Che Unitarian church was organized 
in December, (879. Services are 
held in a convenient hall. ‘The pastor 
s Rev. J. b. Harrison, a native { 
Ohio, and forty-five vears of ay 

It will be noted that these five st 
mentioned church 5 are of recent o1 
ganization. ‘They are located at the 
* Falls.’ or on the east side of th 
river, and demonstrate the recent and 
rapid advance of that section of the 
town. 

John Collins, nearly seventy years 
of age, was born, and has always lived 


in one neighborhood. He has su 
resident of Northfield, 
‘ranklin 


In 


Cessi\ ely been a 
Franklin, Northfic 


} 1 


ma i 


ld, 


without residence. 





changing 





i820 Mr. Collins thinks there wer 
it three houses on the site of the 
ranklin Falls village.—one it 


here Dr. | 


of Chase’s block. one wl rock 
way’s house stands, and one now owned 
by A. W. Sulloway and known as the 


He has also pleasant 
Daniel Webster, 


In fact the growth of Franklin 


Klkins House. 

reminiscences of 
Falls 
has been within the memory of many 


now in business. John G. Carlton, 


f Derry, settled 
Falls in 1841, at the 

ce. 4 
for 


blacksmith, a native 


it the 
twenty-five 


age of 
over thirty-eight 
years has occupied the hop and 
STOW 
up around him and leave him near the 
He remembers the 
uurning of the old granite mill, erected 
in 1822, the year 18ss, For 
forty-five vears Mr. Carlton has been 
dentified | 
hurch. 
' 


chi 
he building of 


ind 


iy ee +] 
:ouse, and has seen the 


business 


centre. 
about 


with the Congregational 


the Franklin mills 


gave a new impetus to this village in 
1863. In 1865 Rowe’s shop (Saw 
ver’s) was the only store on the north 
side of Central street; on the south 


Dear on 
Carlton’s house anc 


side were Page’s house, Mr. 


{ shop, Mr. Marsh’s 





shop, the Sweat block, Dr. Brose kway’s 
house and shop, and Mr. Beckman’s. 
All told there were only about. twenty- 
five buildings on the ( 
Franklin 


Falls. from Central street 





KRANKLIN. 


pres¢ nt site of 





south to the Elkin’s place. 
by attractive ho 


tion now covered 
was then a pasture. 


] 
Phe 
ri 


bring 


enterprise which did the most 


about the development 


to 
business in the village was the erection 
of the Franklin Mills. ‘This 

is owned by a corporation, bt 


Hess May ve 


prope4;nt 


it its bus 


classed under the he ui ot 


MANUFACTURING. 

These mills are leased by M. T, 
Steveus of North \ndover. Mass., ind 
have been conducted by J. J. Wrisley 


the It has twely 
sets of woollen machinery and pi 


fo! past ten years. 


duces ladies’ dress goods, consumit 


per 


1,500.0 


600,000 pounds of wool 


Lhe 


yards, 


ve 
annual 
\ alued 


product is 
at >400,000. \ 
turbine wheel (seven feet) is 1 

tall 
employes, 


per 


of twelve feet. There are 18 


with pay-roll 
month. 

Lhe \\ INNIPISEOGEI 
PANY organized 


company and the 


Was in 


firms which it su 


ceeded have had such a history th 

is reserved for some future chapt 
Warren F. Daniell is the — resid 
agent and a large stock owner. ‘Tl 
company own two pulp-mills and two 
paper-mills, and manufacture seven to 


eight tons ot pulp e ich day and 
nine to ten tons of paper. ‘The weekly 
pay-roll Ss S1.000, divided 


annual 


among, 1 5 
operatives. Phe 
amount 
lobie is the clerk of the corporation. 

WALTER AIKEN 
a hosiery-mill, a machine 


produ ts 
\ 

to over $350.000. B. B 
is the proprietor of 


} , 
shop, 


screw manufactory. Mr. Aikei 
vented a knitting machine so widely 
used throughout the United States, 


makes them himself and uses them in 
his factory. In the machine shop h 


employs 18 men; in the screw factor) 
70 hands ; and in the hosiery-mill 150 
j A ile i . « a ott i ! q | a 

and many outside. ‘The annual pro 


ducts of the latter amount to $250.00 
a year. Mr. Aiken amon: tl 
first in the country to make knitt 
Mae hine needles. 

ALVAH W. SuLtoway, whose biogra 
phy appeared in the first volum: 


Was 
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Rufus I. Met 
formerly a 


at h, 
, son of 


Nov. 26, 1879. 
ri Merrill, 
i 


bookseller in Concord, 


le 
ll Rufus 
las been en- 


gaged as b 0k-keepx rand manage 


the last three years. 

ENOCH JACKMAN and FREDERICK 
FLANDERS have a knitting-machine fac 
tory on the lower privilege , Use about 
four horse power, employ twenty hands 
and make 25,000 needles every 
month. : hey do a business of S1ooo 


to $1500 a month,—their business rap- 


idly increasing. Mr. Jackman is a res 
ident of Concord. Mr. Flanders has 
been a Franklin for 19 
years. 

BENJAMIN C.S 
manufactu 


resident of 


TEVENS, a 


? machinist, 
knitting 


res power machine s, 





mostly of his own design. As a me- 

chanical engineer he perfects the ideas 

of other inventors. His shop is sup- 
4 *4} - 1 } 

plied with the very best tools and ma- 

chinery and gives employment to four 


hands. Mr. Stevens devotes 
his time to improving s knitting ma- 
chinery and has the facilities for doing 
all first-class mechanical 
ed to him. Heisa 
and has 
years. 
Jonas B. AIKEN is the 
of conductor’s punches. Mr. Aiken is 
the older brother of Walter Aike 
the son of Herrick Aiken, who removes 
from Dracut, Mass., to Franklin in 1838, 
nduntil his death in November, 
was a prominent and influential citizen 
of the town. He was distinguished for 
his enterprise and inventive genius, his 
sons inheriting both these qualities. 
His widow, Mrs. Ann M. Aiken, resides 
near her son, Walter Aiken. Jonas B. 
\iken is owner of a large share of the 
Franklin mills property and other cor- 
porations, and resides on the borders oi 


Webster lake. 


work entrust- 
native of Franklin 
for eight 


JusSINess 


. ; 1 
been in | 


manuitacturer 


1506. 


Anson Buxrox, blacksmith, has a 
shop near Mr. Aiken’s. He is the son 
of Mrs. C. Buxton, who resides on 
Pleasant street, in Concord. : 


WILuAM J. Fortier, a native of Can- 
ida, is a manufacturer : wool and fur 
hats and caps, and a furrier by trade, 
having been h I 


established in bus 
since 1850. Mr. 


iness 


Fortier 





FRANKLIN. 





most of 


is proud of 








his three year’s war record 


R. I. Cavalry and claims to be the 

last man” who makes hats by hand 
in the old-fashioned way. 

RICHARD KempLE and Murray 
SCHYNER are wool dyers. 

The situation of Franklin® is favor 


ble to draw to its merchants a lar 
amount of business from the 
ing country, while the many 
industries in the village 
considerable t1 


surround- 
important 
affords no in- 


rade. 


THE GENERAL MERCANTILE BUSINESS 


of Franklin Falls is of 
comparatively. 

O. A. ‘TOWNE, and _ sta- 
tioner, in Ripley’s block, has been es 
tablished three years. Connected with 
printing oifice, 
-Pulp fans and lamp 
vared for the market. 


recent growth, 


bookseller 


2.2 2 } 
his store is a wher 


] 
wood shades are 


pre] 





BURLEIGH 


BLOCK, 


and (¢ 
hers) 


rORDON 


Bur 
Jui-~ 


BURLEIGH 
EIGH (Burleigh Brot 


Rurus G. 
) 


Ul 


Buri 

leig th block, deal in hardware, groc eries, 
boots and shoes and keep the general 
assortment of a country store. ‘The 


firm has been established since 1865. 
lhe post-office is in their store and has 
been conducted by their Wal- 
ter Burleigh. since its establishment at 
Franklin Falls, September 1, 1874. 
This block was built by Rufus G. and 
Walter Burleigh in 1871, at ane 
of S1 the finest 
surleigh 
Burleigh, 





brother, 


xpense 
) xpe 
7,000, nd is 
buildings in the 
Brothers are sons of 
ld reside f the 
an oid resident ot the 


one of 
town. The 
Henry 


town. 














FRANKLIN. 
RIPLEY 


ware, 


He makes 











| Franklin two Miu 
ded in Franklin since 1866. Mr. Currier’s business entrusted to 
‘ yisana f Windham clerk, s his attention te 
me to Franklin in 1864 real est transactions ting as agen 
FRANK H. CHAPMAN, druggist, is lo t sale o ( ge of property. 
din the sam lock. Mr. Chay ( RLES C. P keeps store 
i nat of lowell, Mass., 1 stocked with house furniture and under- 
iad sixteen years experience in his taking goods. H s a native of 
ss, the last fis Franklin. H Weare, was a sold g t rebel 
re is one of the best the y t Frank 1866 
1 ot ( ncord S sines S (ar 
[he Misses M. F. and J. L. G RANK,H. M ve of Fis 
r, are loc d in Burleigh oO st tand wher S 
have a commodious store, d t ] s Mars r for over 
nillinery and fancy goods, B ity years } 5 t 1877 
yatterns being s] t\ | H S siness for eig 
S e the 1ughters ol t] t Ve 5 ids Ss s shoes 
rist of Hancock FRANK L. M N rmerly o 
ished at the Falls f ( pto s ly t 
rs I s tor six" years He carries iy 
VDREY, located in Saw ¢ ral s goods P 
li leals in toys, confe¢ goods : | su 
ery, fruits and cigars, the who ) $3 siness 
ng termed the ‘‘variety store M G G. ] VS veller, is 


Fawdrey has all the papers and period- « ited on the corner of Central and 

















icals for sale. He has been in business Franklin streets 1 « san exten 
two years. sive stock of watches. clocks ewelry 
FranK H. Sangorn is located just. silver ware, knives id fancy goods 
rth of Sanborn’s bridge, and deals in Mr. Fellows is tow 
groceries, crockery and glass ware. has been in business since 1570 
Mr. Sanborn succeeded to the business Frep H. Gert formerly of Man 
of his father, N. H. Sanborn, an old resi- chester, is a dry goods merchant and 
dent and merchant of the place, in 1878. has one of th rgest. brightest ane 
GEORGE W. Sawyer, also deals most attractive stores in tl \ 
groceries, crockery and flour, and has Mr. Gerry has been settled in Frat 
| een in business for ten years in the for three years 1 | wo larg 
illage. Mr. Sawver believes in exten- trade. 
¢ sive advertising. believes it the life of Joun C. Neal merchant tailor, deals 
trade. He is anative of Andover. He woolen goods, ready-made clothing 
has represented Franklin in the legisla- trimmings, furnishing-goods, hats, caps, 


ture. His store is in Sawyer’s block. 

GrorGE P. Ga, deals in groceries, 
crockery, flour and general produce, is 
anative of Salisbury, has resided in 
Franklin seven years—four years in 
for The telegraph 


iS In His store. 


business himself, 


office 


trunks and umbrellas. Mr. Neal 
was formerly of Boston, later of Canaan, 
and settled in Franklin in His 
son, John H. Neal, is associated with 
him as cutter. 

Cuartes C. Kenrick, son of Stephen 
Kenrick, deals in ice, coal and lumber. 


rurs, 


18<8. 














ro 


Kpwarp A. Brockway ha well ) 
pointed and well stocked drug .sto 
with an assortment of heavy drugs, «ly 
woods, druggists’ sundries, perfumes 


toilet articles, pau 


vlass. He isthe son ot Ih Hi: WW. 


Broc kway. 
Asa Morrison is located 


Mill village. Mr. Morrison carries a 
large stock of groceries, boots, shoes 
and fancy goods. He is a native of 
‘ranklin, served in the Union army 





has been established 


int 
His fatl 


Y 
Was a prominent and hon 





ored citizen of Franklin for many vears. 

° 4 , - ° 

lhe above - mentioned usiness 
houses are on the east side of tl 
river. At the ol Village, on 
tne West side t oO ( t sO 
much apparent n trade. but 
+ fir) hha » lblished for 
the Irms have uisnea for 





many years. 
The 
Miss Eunice G. Colburn, who succeed 


_ , 
Post-Orrick is conducted by 


ed her father, James Colburn. in the 
office, upon his death in 1862. Mr 


Colburn was a native of Hollis 


] 14 
moved lt 


1756. an 
i 





from Amherst, where he had 
trade for several ye Kon 
years Mr. Colburn was a me 


) 
4 
} 

t 


Franklin, wis 


ars. 





ely Known 


Specter 


SAMUEL H. Chay, a native 


lin. manufactures and deals in boots 
and shoes in Messer’s block. He has 
FRR 

; 


been in business four years. 

SUMNER MARVIN, a native of Wal- 
ole, has lived in Franklin six ye: 
trade for half that 


Mr. Marvin occupies Heath’s block, and 


1 
! . . 
engaged in tim 
deals in proc ¢ rit 5 and \\ est India coods. 
Winuram C. Lrreir, a Sal 
many years a resident 
and trader in Newmarket. deals in 
Pike’ He 


in Franklin. 


native ol 
isbury, and for 
boots and shoes block. 
has been four years 

LEVI RICHARDSON, a 
field, has 
1560, enga; 
his present stand. 


native of Spring 
resided in’ Franklin. sine 
din trade all that time in 
Mr. Ric 


goods, grocer- 





hardson 


deals in hardware, dry 





son, formerly ot 


Lorenzo 1), 


facture) nd dealer 
ae oly 
trunks, bags ) bell role 
. ; 17 
blankets. in Pike H 


tive of Chelsea, Vt.. and has resid 
Franklin i ishte hi 

Epwin C. Sronr, a native of We 
ersfield, Vt., has resided in Ft 
since 1843. For MItV-SIX ears he 
has occupied his pre: sto ' 
been associated wit! } father, ( ste! 
Stone, until his «1 lan. 27, 1872. 
Ir. Stone ce ls el i} met 
dise and = furnitu | stol S 
built in 1837 by Duc Ladd. so 
law of Ebenezer I \ 5 
has servet the COL ( ) \ 

ds the Uniter Me t del Jol 
Kimball, as deputy lector, 1 tl 
town as selectmai veral \ . 


The WessreER Hou; . formerly t 
homestead of be yr Eastmz s 
been conducted by O. B. Davis, since 
1866. Mr. Davis is a native of Spring 
field, passed his youth at Ando ( 
has resided in Franklin’ twenty 
years. He was fori ly he propr tol 
of the Union Hceuse. The Webster 

14 } y 


House is an olf i pop 


and its former rep is fully sus 
tained. 

The WINNEP! Hous he 
east side was built in 1877. P. i 


Kennedy is the present proprictor, 1 Ut 





hotel is located ne: ve bi ss 

tre of the * Falls,” yntains 

rooms ; is heated by stcam, and is 
popular resort tor the travelling lic. 


* The writer was the good doctor's p 
tient through the tryil liseases of his 
childhood. and remembers him distinct- 
ly, as one of the august visiting schoo 
committee. The who lived near 








the grammar school. would give th 
boys an invitation to carry in and pile 
up his wood. Forty or fifty busy hands 
would quickly dispose of a lot. 


ward of a bush- 


seattel il 


lhen came the certain re 
el of apples. which lie would 
the crowd. 
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Mr. Kennedy, formerly of Plainfield, is to be found in volume 2 page 


Conn., has lived in town twelve years. of this magazine. 
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29: the surplus or ‘ A 
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\lvah W. Sulloway,, president i Frank Academy. Derry. yraduated at Dart- 
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om og : ere Riera ace : y e mouth College in 1874. read law with 
rigs OF anien sarnara, arren f. an (;. C. Bartlett. Esa.. of Derrv. and 
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s om doing Faylor, Walter Aiken, 1. N. pon, Daniel Barnard, was admitted to 
z biodgett and Geo. E. Shepard. the bar it 1. 1879. and has joined 


r LAWYERS. Hon. A. 
Williaa 
Some of the legal fraternity of Frank- Daniel Barn 





lin are among the most distinguished 1856, gradua t Dartmouth Colleg 
lawyers of the. state. Hon. George in 1876. was admitted to th bar in 





W. Nesmith has been mentioned. March, 1879, and is in partnersl 
= Hon. Austin F. Pike, born in Hebron, with his father. 





October 19, 1819, was educated at The law students are E. 
Holmes’ Plymouth Academy and at Rogers, Frank Proctor, arles H. 
A Newbury, Vt., receiving instruction Kelly, Daniel W. Pike of Franklin, 





" from Hon. George G. Fogg, read law Cassius M. Clav of Andover, and J. 
with Judge Nesmith and was admitted Clement Story of Cat 


tothe bar July 13, 1845. Since that 


time he has resided and _ practiced in 








. “i Franklin. He has represented Frank- the me nklin 

lin five years in the legislature, in 1865 is ably M. 
_ und 1866 being chosen Speaker of the Knight, Mm. p., was born in Franconia, 
e his House. He was State Senator two April 11, 1810, was educated at New 


inct- years and President of that body one Hampton Academy in 1829 - 1831 
term. Mr. Pike was a member of the Hon. John ‘] 


al ‘ > : 
ass $3d Congress, and has served his party Hon 





not ol Concord. were 
pile for ten years as Chairman of the State his fellow students ; studied medicine 
ands Central Committee. with Dr. John C. Colby of Franconia 


lot. Hon. Daniel Barnard’s biography is graduated at Dartmouth Medical Col 
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Knight joined the N. H. Medical So- 
ciety in 1839, the National Medical 
Association in 1857, and was president 
of the former society in 1878. In 1861 
he was commissioned surgeon the 
5th New Hampshire regiment and was 
soon acting-surgeon of the rst Brigade, 
2d Army Corps. He was Chief Med- 
ical Officer, 1st Division, 2d Army 
Corps, being on the staff of Major-Gen- 
eral Hancock. Dr. Knight served 
three years, resigning on surgeon’s cer- 
tificate of disability in 1863; was en- 
gaged in all the great battles with the 
Army of the Potomac, and as operat- 
ing-surgeon exercised great influence. 
He was the trusted physician of Gens. 
Hancock and Howard. Dr. Knight 
has always enjoyed the confidence of 
his fellow citizens, has represented the 
town in the legislature, and through a 
long life has been identified actively 
with the Congregational church, with 
the temperance question and with the 
moral, mental, social and physical ad- 
vancement of his fellows. 


ot 


John H. Sanborn, M. p., son of Dr. 
John Sanborn of Meredith, was born 
Sept. 23, 1830, was educated at Gil- 


manton Academy, graduated at Berk- 
shire Medical College in 1852, in 

with Dr. Wheeler of Pittsfield. 
1862, Dr. Sanborn was commissioned 
assistant-surgeon of the 12th New 
_Hampshire regiment, and served two 
years. He settled in Franklin in 1874. 

H. W. Brockway, M. D., was born in 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., in 1814, graduated 
at Dartmouth Medical College in 1843, 
and settled in Franklin Falls in 1859. 
The Doctor has retired from active 
practice. 

Warren W. Sleeper, M. b., born in 
New Hampton, January 22, 1828, was 
educated at New Hampton Institute, 
read medicine with Dr. Dryden Smith 
of Dover, and Dr. O. P. Warren of 
Pittsfield, graduated at Worcester Med- 
ical College in 1849, practiced at Mer- 
edith Bridge four years, in Salisbury 
twenty-two years, and settled in Frank- 
lin in 1875. 

Dr. Austin Durkee was born in 
liamstown, Vt., Feb. 16, 1806, 
with Dr. Clark, commenced 
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Wil- 
studied 
to prac- 
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tice in 1832, settled in East Andover 
in 1846, and in Franklin in-1871. 

William E. Keith, M. b., a native of 
Troy, Vt., educated at Derby 
Academy, graduated at Cleveland 
Homeopathic Hospital MedicalCollege 
in 1874, practiced in Cleveland, and 
settled in Franklin in 1876. 


was 


DENTISTS, 


Dr. Albert A. Marden, born in Graf- 
ton, May 4, 1836, studied with Dr. T. 
J. Folsom of Salem, N. Y., and com- 
menced to practice his profession as an 
itinerant in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. He settled in Franklin Falls in 
1876. 

Dr. George A. Grace, a native 
New London, Conn., studied with 
Léwis Betts of New London, and Dr. 
W.H. Dalrymple of New York. In 
1859 he settled in Meriden, Conn. Dr. 
Grace settled in Franklin, in 
block, in 1879. 


of 
Dr. 


Gerrish’s 


NEWSPAPER, 


The Merrimack Journal has a circu- 
lation of over one thousand and is pub- 
lished and edited by Geo. B. Wheeler, 
a native of Kennebunkport, Maine, 
graduate of Bowdoin College, class of 
1874, and a resident of Franklin since 
1876. 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Frank J. Moulton is an artist in 
photography of sixteen years experi- 
He has galleries in Franklin 
and in Tilton, and has won a deserved 
reputation in his profession. He has 
been in the town for six years, coming 
from Ipswich, Mass. 


ence. 


MILITARY. 


The Nesmith Rifle Guards, Company 
H., Third regiment, N. H. N. G.,com- 
prise 53 men, rank and file. 


c2 


29 
MUSICAL, 


The old Franklin Cornet Band _ has 
eighteen musicians; Aiken’s Band, 
sixteen ; and Brodieur’s French Band, 
twelve. 

The Masons, Odd _ Fellows and 
Knights of Honor have flourishing or- 
ganizations in the villages. 
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THE FIRE DEPARTMEN!I 


consists ol the * 





‘Stark No. 3,’ 40 men ; 
‘Franklin No. 1,” 40 men; “ Ken 
rick Hose Company,” 13 men; and 
“Hook and Ladder Company,” 20 


RAILROAD. 


The Northern Railroad was opened 
to Franklin, December, 1846, to Leb 
inon in 1847, and to Bristol in 1848. 
John D. Kirk, a native of Bristol, has 
been station agent for twelve years. 
Henry ‘I’. Coombs, also from Bristol, but 
i native of Winchester, has been freight 
ent for two years. 


OLD RESIDENTS. 

Moses Titcomb was born Feb. 22d, 
the early part of the century, was for 
30 years in one office in Washington, 
D. C., and now resides with his neph- 
ew, J. W! B. Clement. Hon. {? W. 
Simonds resides up the river road. 
Stephen Kenrick, well and widely 
known in New England financial cir- 
cles, lives in the Upper Village. M. 
B. Goodwin, well known in literary cir 
cles, lives between the villages. Geo. 
B. Mathews, chairman of board of se- 
lectmen, has a farm of 160 acres, near 
the Webster place. 


1500, graduated nt Bowdoin College in 
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] 
tHE NEW HAMPSHIRE ORPHANS’ HOMIE 


is located on the Webster farm, a plac e 
of 183 acres, and cares for about 4o 
children. Ihe farm is valued at $10,- 
build 


ooo, the Ings at $5000, personal 


property at $4000, with a fund of $10,- 
ooo. Judge Nesmith 1s president ot 
tev. DD. A. Mack (¢ hap- 


ainof the 3d Vermontregiment) fina 
, 





’ 
lagent, and Mrs. Mack, Matron. ‘This 
rivate charity and has done and 

1 


— 


4 





is doing a noble work. 400 chil 
of 8 nationalities have been provides 
ior. Some of the gilts to the imstitu- 
tion are as follows: Deagon A. H. 
Dunlap, $100; E. G. K. Wallace. 
$100; E. V. R. Evans, $50; R. L, 
Shirley, $:00; Ex-Gov. Fred Smyth, 
Sso; N. White and family, $1000 ; 
H. H. Ladd, $s0o0 : Mrs. Farley, $500 ; 
Sylvester Marsh, $100; Lewis Neal, 


$1830—and more is needed. 


FINIS.* 
We leave the pleasant task of writing 
up Franklin, with regret. Ifthere are 
important omissions they will be rem- 
edied in the town history, soon to be 


Behe ad } f, } 
published. We hope for the town as 


bright a future as its present promises. 
*Information in regard to the early 


settlers of Franklin, was given to the 
writer by Hon. Geo. W. Nesmith. Li. p. 


AS IT WAS. 


BY OL. WM. KENT. 


The account of Concord, in 1879, 
as furnished in part, has excited in 
many minds a desire to know Concord 
as it was in former generations. As 
the oldest native born man_ in Con- 


cord, I will give to your readers a 
few reminiscen es, My first impres 
sion of the town was when a boy I was 


taken with all the children to march in 
procession with the inhabitants, few in 
number, to the only meeting-house in 
town, to attend the funeral services o1 
the death of Washington, Feb. 22 
1800, an occasion which can never be 
effaced from my memory. The sol- 


emnity of the occasion, the deep 
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mourning dress of the pulpit and gal 
leries, in with the sad 
countenances of the people, are vivid 
in my memory to this day. Concord 
at that time, and for many years after, 
had a population of about 2,000, with 
the same territorial limits as_ at 
present. In the precinct, in what 
may be called the city proper, 
there was only one street, now called 
Main street, and then only //e street. 
The principal avenue to the street was 
then called Milk Road called 
Pleasant street). It led to the grist-mill 
belonging to the late Jacob Carter, father 
of our esteemed citizen Jac ob Carter, 
Esq., and at the present time owned 
and occupied by St. Paul’s School. 
This road, or Pleasant street, had only 
ten buildings as far as the top of the 
hill opposite the Asylum. On_ the 
north, beginning at the corner of the 
street now called Green street, and as 


connection 


(now 


far north as Centre street, was a swamp 
with a brook leading to the river, and a 
dense growth of trees or shrubbery tothe 
top of the hill, the section now o« cupied 
by our most valuable residences. About 
the year 1815, Judge Green built the 
house now occupied as the Asylum for 
the Aged, on about 65 acres of the land 
connected therewith before described. 
As evidence of the great increased 
value, the house and land belonging 
were sold for $5,000. 

On the south of Pleasant street, extend- 
ing to Bow line, the land was occupied for 
cultivation and pasture, with the ex- 
ception of afewscattered house-lots, not 
exceeding twenty in all. 

Main street at that time, according 
to my recollection, from the south end 
to the north, had five public houses ; 
one of which, called the Butters Tavern 


AS Il WAS. 


is now the only one standing ; six stor 

and the whole number of dwellings did 
not exceed 75. ‘The first and only 
brick building in Concord was erected 
in 1806, andis now occupied by the First 


National Bank. At that time there 
was no public conveyance in any di 
rection. ‘This fact I can fully realize, 
as I was a student at Atkinson Acad 


emy, and the only means of coming 


home at vacation was by the post- 
rider, who carried the mail once a 
week on horseback from Haverhill, N. 
H., to Haverhill, Mass., who led my 
horse by his side for me_ to 
ride. The post-office was kept by 
David George, in a small 6 by 
8 room in his hatter’s shop. The 
whole contents of a mail for Concord 
might not have required more than a 


good sized hat. Correspondence was 
rare,and mostly of imperative necessity, 
on account of the expense of postage. 
Letters directed the shortest 
took ten ¢ents for postage, 


distance 
and the 
expense proportionally increased with 


the distance —love letters were few 
and far between. The only meeting- 
house in town was the Old North, 


standing on the spot now occupied by 
the new brick school-house, and it con- 
tinued to be so until the year 1826, 
when the First Baptist church was ded- 
icated ; andin 1829 the Unitarian. ‘The 
churches have continued increasing with 
the increase of population, now number 
ing in all the city, fifteen. 

I have, at your request, given you 
all that occurs to me in relation to Con- 
cord as it was,—the generation long 
since passed away, and I only escaped 
to tell,—dear to me in my recollection 
of the past, and equally the 
present. 


so in 














as a society for one hundred years an 
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THE SHAKERS. 


Although the Shakers have exist 


mprise seventeen communities in 


nearly half as many states, yet beyond 


‘EP “et 
the immediate neighborhood of thes¢ 


] 


several communities, little is known of 


is the source of brooms 


i 
auce, garden seeds and choi 


medicinal roots and _ herbs. The 


Shakers are ¢ mMspicuous as being tl 
largest and most successful commu- 
nistic society in the world, and are at 


tracting considerable attention just now 


by reason of the agitation of commu 


nism and socialism, and also the new 
departu of the Oneida communit 
They have exhibited to the worl 
successful” community of _ interest 
blessed with contentment and plenty 
1 hallowed by unplic it confidence 
the mercy and. goodness of God. 
Shaker history begins about the year 
1747, and bears on its pages the marks 
cruel persecution ; for within the 


walls of a prison, as have many others 
1 principles of this so¢ ietyeto k root 
ind bore fruit. Under the leadership 
of James and Jane Wardley, a few 
members of th Society of Quak rs. 
inited in a distinct society near Man 
chester, England. In 1758 Ann L 

the wife of a blacksmith, with her pa 
rents joined them, all suffering gr 

persecution on account of their pecu 
liar faith. It is to the courage and de 
votion of this remarkable woman that 
it 
[It was while languishing in prison that 
she received by “special manifestations 
of divine light” the plan of salvation 
ind eternal life which forms the basis 
of the Shaker belief of today. Ac- 
knowledged as “Mother in Christ,” 
she still bears among the sect the grate- 
ful title of “Mother.” To her was 
shown in visions, the fall of man in 
Eden, through listening to his evil pas- 
sions and the mode of redemption 


the society owes much of 


Ss success. 





¢ ] if jan 
ough chastit 1d self-denial ) 
is W made t eorner-stone ol cl 

















+ } } 
Om tn wilderness about s en 
miles north-west from Albany, at Wa 
tervliet 
I 1d 
their su 
ind t 
ccessio 
to join them and it was not 1 178 
7 ’ , , 
hat their doctrines, as preached 
} ee : . 
Ann | cx -da th ttention ol \ 
that wer lined to receive them \ 
revival amon Baptists of that year 
] lieel 
drew qi m towards th t 
; “hag 
community, who embraced their do 
trines, and thus commenced crowt 
ot th sect Ann Lee « } gy to Xe 
1 leading spirit of the cause until worn 
S i 
ssant labors, this remarkabie 
- 
e age of fortv-eight, ended 
t. 1784 life marked by 
y 
} 4 ¥ 
cies W } ovel ] st 
rdship in tri yhant devo 
tion to the principles of h 
. i i . 
which she lived to see firmh 


lished among numerous 


hus was the beginning of the 





organization which marks an epoch in 
historv. as being the first successful 
community of individuals. 

The growth of the Sect is from the 
outside of its limits, and those tired of 
the world and sin and willing to sur- 
render both, agreeably to the society’s 
rules, may become members. If they 
are married, their partners’ consent to 
their joining must be obtained, their 
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debts must be paid, and their children 
provided for, either within or without 


the society. On joining, they dedicate 
themselves and all they have to the so- 
ciety and to God ; but if they choose 
to withdraw they can do so at any time, 
taking all with them that they brought, 
if their membership is of less than five 
years duration. — If five years, 
then they relinquish, by previous agree- 
ment, alt right to what they contributed, 
though none are sent empty 
handed. All property is held in com- 
munity and all returns go for the 


eral Zoot L. 


xr more 


away 


gen- 
The cardinal principles of 
the Sect, as promulgated by Mother 
Ann, govern their actions today. Chas- 
tity, honesty, industry, frugality, chari- 
ty, temperance and order are taught 
and lived with rigid exactness—en- 
joined but not enforeed—and made 


easy by habit. The Shakers are not 
ascetics, though peculiar. They do 
not ask the world to conform to their 


usages nor proscribe others for non- 
conformity to their customs. ‘Though 
celibates, they do not condemn those 
that marry, regarding marriage as an 
ordinance of God, but deplore its cor- 
ruption through the influence of sin. 
They do not shut themselves from the 
world, but mingle with it and trade 
with it and benefit it as far as they may 
by their contributions to its comforts 
and They are cheerful 
and hearty in their dealings, clear 
sighted and shrewd in matters of busi- 
ness, scrupulously honest, and hold sa- 
cred the obligations of their word. 
Their communities are visited every 
year by curiosity seekers, or those 
who, already knowing them, wish to 
live for a term within the atmosphere 
of their virtues. Their order, industry, 
sincerity and kindness win all to 
them, and mostly those who come 
among them, disposed to scoff, observe 
with respect and leave with an exalted 
opinion of their worth. Order is with 
them the prevailing law and everything 
at home or abroad is governed by it. 
The handmaid of order is neatness, and 
a grain of dust in a Shaker home is a 
profanation. Everybody works, male 
and female, whether upon the farm, in 


necessi‘1es, 
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domestic pursuits inside the home, 
gathering herbs and seeds, making ap 
ple sauce, medicines or notions, edu- 
cating the young, and whatever there 
is to do it is done with regularity and 
Pleasant and cheerful inter- 
course prevails, music lends its charm, 
intellectual exercise is indulged, and all 
enjoved with a delight unmixed with 
frivolity and with warmth unimpaired 
by worldly satiety. 

“The United Society of Believers” 
was formed two years after the death 
of Mother Ann Lee, and its simple 
creed governs the societies today : 1st, 
avirgin life; 2d, separation from the 
world ; 3d, confession and repentance 
of sin; 4th, united inheritance ; 5th, 
chastity of body ; 6th, purity of spirit. 
Under this creed it becomes the duty 


system. 


of every accepted member ‘‘to study, 
carefully and dilligently, to speak 


peace, to eschew bad habits, and to 
walk circumspectly before God and 
man.”’ Could anything be more com- 
prehensive than this ? 

Through their spiritual singleness, 
their frugal manner of living, and the 
few objects which engross their minds, 
they are more devoted to the callings 
which they follow, and therefore it may 
be that their productions have an in- 
trinsic wofth which makes them more 
desirable. 

Some of the most usefui inventions 
of the day are claimed by the Shakers, 
among which are the improved Shaker 
washing-machine, now generally 
used in the large institutions of the 
country ; the Babbitt metal, invented 
by Daniel N. Baird (Webster in his dic- 
tionary being incorrect), also inven- 
tor of the first rotary harrow; the 
board-matcher, by Henry Bennett and 
Amos Bishop, and the circular saw in- 
vented at the same society, and still to 
be seen at the State Geological Depart- 
ment at Albany. The corn broom is a 
Shaker invention, and for many years 
was manufactured exclusively by them. 
The Society at Watervliet, N. Y., 
claims to have originated cut nails, 
and exhibit some of the machinery 
first employed by them for that pur- 
and many more equally useful 


so 


ps yse, 
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ventions by this truly 
Shaker g 
care and improvement in 
an intimate knowledge of the wants 
their ] 


appie- 
pre serves ire 


inventive peo 


irden seeds attest 


} 
ne 


t 
t 
line 

que 


culture, 


of vegetable life, while 
ce and household 


words, which involuntary cause th 
mouth to water and the mind to teem 
with recollections of s irreptitio is feeds 
ot jam in childhood’s hungry days. 
Indeed, well esta] 
reputation, and 
| roducts become, that other producers 
and manufacturers have not si rupled 
to use their name, and to such 
has this counterfeiting been car 
on that very little of the so called 
Shaker ever 


1 1 


Wished is their 


so popular have their 


SO 


an ex 





manufacturers saw 
> branch of a number of in 
l particular 
relating to the 
medicinal 
roots, and barks, entitle the Shakers to 
universal praise and gratitude. Int 
acquainted witl precious 


1 
rbs and 


dustries can be selected for 
commendation, that 
srowth ind care of 


her] Sy 





mately the 


properties of he plants, they 
have been accustomed to find in them 
a balm for every wound. What the 
Indian has been supposed to be, the 
Shaker has been in reality—the custo 
dian of nature’s and to him, 
more than to the medical profession, 
is due the knowledge and prestige at- 
tained by most of our indigenious 
herbs, roots, and barks. Under those pe- 
culiarly fitted to be instructors, and later 


secrets, 


under Dr. Thomas Corbett, a member of 


the Society at Canterbury, New Hamp- 
shire, the preparation of medicine for 
general use by the public has been car 
ried to the highest state of perfection. 
In fact for fifty years Dr. Corbett’s Shak- 
er’s sarsaparilla, which is freely stated 
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f 


1y the Society to combination of 
the roots of sarsaparilla, dandelion, 
yellow dock: m ndrake, black cohosh 
garg Indian hem id the berries 
| } in pt ind ¢ 1} ) lit 1 Ww tl 
dide ( po ssium ide \ tl 

lve h . Y } id +} ct 
ard remedy with physicians, drug 
vists nd the public, for impurities 
f the blood, general and nervous de 
vilitvy, and wasting diseases. 


4 


memory of Dr. Cor- 











t that his great work ifthe prepara 
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the first to bearthe name of sarsa 
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parlila, iOng since a housenhnoidad word, 
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relievi d cur 
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ue and powel ) S tne st S 

} be 7 
well as best of its kind, a view fu 
concurre 1 by the late Drs. Valentin 
Mott and Dixi Crosb 

The Shal nthe nceptior 
growtl in 1 Ol ner soc ties 
»\ e tore oO x 1 liustrate anew 
I tne rising g ation the ] wer ol! 
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ing in many parts of 
States we have these t 
spec ted communities, who, while shun- 
ning publicity, 


his due, eschew strife 


accord to every man 
, , - , 3 
ne the nakeqd, 
k, and ex 
of an existence of 





1 +) hn - } ol 
reed the hungry, | 1¢@ SICK, 
‘ A 
tend to those tired 


selfishness and sin the privilege Of en- 


joying amidst content and plenty, a 
well spent life, free from the cares and 
exactions of the world, and happy 
the possession of a clear conscience 
and the approval of God 


“—o 
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NOTICES. 


rO THE PATRONS Ol! 


MONTHLY. 


THI GRANITI 


The undersigned has sold his inter- 
est in the GraNtrE Monruiy to John 
N. McClintock. of Concord, by whom 
its publication — will continued. 
‘Thankful for the encouragement given 
the enterprise while under my man- 
agement by those interested in the his- 
tory, progress, and prosperity of our 
dear old State, I sincerely hope and 


be 


trust that the same will be accorded, 
in more abundant measure. under its 
new management. 
H. H. METCALF. 
Union Office, Manchester, N. H., Dee. 22, 1870. 


LITERARY 


fHE DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CAUSES. 


By John M. Shirley ; published by G. 
I. Jones “X Ce. of St. 
sale by J. B. 
1D... * 
Price S2. 
Probably 


tracted more attention since the forma- 


for 
Concord. 


Louis > 
Sanborn, 
oO 


Ure 


no legal contest has at- 


tion of our government, than the suits 
growing out of the Dartmouth contro- 
versies, not only on account of the fame 
ind strength of those participating, 
for reason of the settlement of 

questions of law. 
\ndover, has devoted years to the 
preparation of a volume, recounting all 
the points at issue, narrating all the cir- 
cumstances, and containing a vivid de 
scription of the persons and events 
having prominence at that time. Dan- 
icl Webster is presented in his vigorous 
young manhood, in the case where he 
laid the foundation to his national 
fame. Jeremiah Mason, William Plu 


but 
great 


John M. Shirley, of 


CORRECTIONS. 


On page 364 of Vol. II of 
GRANITE MONTHLY, the words 
at that time inveded our western fron- 
tier under Butler and Brandt, and 
committed the massacre of Wyoming,” 
should be omitted. ‘This correction 
was designed to be made in the first 
number of the present volume, but was 
laid aside and overlooked. 


the 
a } 
who 


Page 124. “Prof. A. M. Swift” 
should read ** Augustus M. Swift, a. 
M.’* 

’ NOTICE. 


mer, Thomas W. ‘Thompson, Ichabod 
Bartlett, Samuel Bell, Francis brown, 
Timothy Farrar, Gov. Gilman, Asa 
McFarland, Nathaniel Niles, Miles Ol- 
cott, ‘Theophilus Parsons, Levi Wood- 
bury, Dr. Whipple, after the lapse of 
two thirds of a century are again given 
They act and speak and think as 
in days of old. ‘They delineate each 
other’s characters, give each other's 
motives, converse in fragments of let- 
ters and act over the drama, led by the 
hand of an artist who has studied out 
their very thoughts. ‘To a legal mind 
every word must be of interest. ‘To 
those interested in the history of New 
Hampshire one of the ablest essays on 
a most important epoch of its history is 
presented. ‘To the student a 
study of pure English writing is offer 
and to the general reader a book as in 
teresting as a novel by a master. 


lite. 


COL dd 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


LARGEsSr Book PUBLISHED. he 
new edition of Webster’s Unabridged 
Diction ry, just issued, is believed to 
be, in the quantity of matter it contains, 
by far the largest volume published. 
It now contains about 118,000 words 
defined, and nearly 15,000 words 
meanings not found in 
dictionary. 


and 
other one 
The Biographical [Diction- 


ary, just added, su 


felt by the reader < 


any 


pplies a want long 
ind student, in gi 
ing the desired information so_ briefly. 
Never was any one volume so com- 


plete as an aid in getting an education. 


The Life, Travels and Literary Ca- 
reer of Bayard Taylor, by Russell H. 
Conwell, illustrated, 358 pp, published 
by B. B. Russell & Co., No. 57 Corn- 
hill, Boston, for the subscription trade. 
The subject of this sketch who has 
been so long and so prominently be- 
fore the public, worked out his destiny 
by his native genius. As an adventur- 
ous traveller, a graphic writer, a novel- 
ist, a poet, an orator, a scholar and a 
diplomatist he is equally well known. 
The author has treated his subject in a 
fair and impartial manner and has add- 
ed a book to the literature of the day, 
which will become a classic in the 
ture. 


fu- 


Hon. Amos Tuck, of Exeter, died 
in that town Friday, Dec. 12th, of 
apoplexy, aged about sixty-nine years. 
Mr. Tuck was an old-time anti-slavery 
democrat, and served as Representa- 
tive to Congress from this state in the 
days of John P. Hale. In 1861 he 
was appointed naval officer at Boston, 
which position he held until removed 
by Johnson, in 1865. He leaves a 
second wife and three children. 


Asa McFar.anp, the veteran print- 
er, publisher and editor, died at his 
home in Concord, Dec. 13th, aged 
seventy-five years, six months, twenty- 
four days. 


trial terms 


winter and spring of 1880: 

Manchester, Jan. 6, Judge Allen; 
Exeter, Jan. Judge Clark; New 
port, Jan. 27, Judge Stanley; Cole 
brook, Feb. 3, Judge Smith ; 
Ke Judge loster ; 
Mar. 23, Judge Stanley ; 


i 


\ssignment of 


for th 


20, 


| dover, 
Haverhill, 
Laconia, Mar. 


D.. 10; 


rs 2 Judge Allen ; Keene, April 6, Judge 
Bingham; Concord, April 6, Judge 


Foster ; Exeter, April 13, Judge Clark ; 
Lancaster, April 13, Judge Stanley ; 
Ossipee, April 20, Judge Smith ; Man- 
chester, May 4, Judge Bingham; Ply 
mouth, May 4, Judge Smith. 


We hope the many 
GRANITI 


readers of the 
MONTHLY will assist the editor 
in his efforts to increase the circulation 
of the magazine, by 


recommending it 
to their friends, 


and by contributing 

articles of interest to the people of the 

State, at home and abroad. 

New Hampshire Fire Insur- 
ance Company. 


As will be seen in another column this 
company comes to the front with 1523 
fire losses promptly paid, $525,000 cash 
assets. and an honorable and successful 
record of ten years. ‘This is the first and 
only stock insurance company in New 
Hampshire, and its standing is creditable 
to the city. state, and all connected. 

While the numerous fires and depres- 
sion in business of the past few years has 
ruined many’ insurance companies. the 
New Hampshire, by prudent and eco- 
nomical management. has gradually won 
confidence and financial strength. It 
meets a want long felt in this state by 
providing first-class insurance to the 
property owners who like to deal with 
nen and a company whom they know, 
and the accumulation of insurance funds 
to our own credit and advantage. 

No corporation is managed with more 
ability. fidelity or honorable motives, or 
reflects more credit on the city of Man- 
chester or state. With such officers as 
ex-Govys. Straw and Weston, John ¢ 
French, Esq.. as Secretary. and Hon. G. 
B. Chandler as ‘Treasurer, the public can 
safely trust in the policies of the New 
Hampshire Fire Insurance Company as 
good indemnity against loss or damag 
by fire. 
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